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SERVICE In the recent dire calamity when flood 

conditions forced upon people many and 
great hardships, the Masonic Service Association very 
promptly proffered assistance to the lodges in the deso- 
lated areas. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that without excep- 
tion all those to whom the offer was made, while fully 
appreciative of the spirit actuating the Society in 
Washington, expressed themselves as being able to care 
for their own. <A spirit of sturdy self-reliance on the 
part of the fraternity was evidenced throughout. 

* * * 

ENCOURAGE New names are appearing on the 

notices of the lodges—a_ hopeful 
sign of a pickup in membership after a sustained sea- 
son of losses. These men now coming to an apprecia- 
tion of the mysteries and opportunities cf Freemasonry 
with their hopeful and earnest outlock, are entitled to 
receive most considerate attention from their older 
brethren, 

By the manner in which they are first received in the 
lodgeroom as well as by the impressions they will receive 
from day to day from others within the mystic world 
but outside the lodge will their future usefulness to the 
Craft largely be determined. 

By every means encourage the searcher for Truth 
and Light: you may be helping one whose Isbours later 
on will be of inestimable value to the Craft. 

* * * 
SOCIOLOGY In another part of this issue will be 
found an interesting essay on the sub- 
ject of “Sociology and Freemasonry.” The author, 
man of considerable note in his own country, has male 
some distinct contributions to the literature of the 
Craft and his views are illuminating. 

While somewhat exhaustive in its treatment and to 
some degree perhaps perplexing in its implications, it 
yet contains much food for thought, tending to show 
the viewpoint of an intelligent observer who has at 
tained to the 383d degree and has quite evidently given 
much thought to Freemasonry and allied subjects. 

There is no doubt that the study of sociology. which 
Webster defines as “the science of the constitution, phe- 
nomena and development of society” has become of in- 
creasing interest to Freemasons their very existence 
both as individuals and as an organization being: in 

volved in if. 

It is idle to presume that because one has taken de 
grees and made certain pledges in a society with 
esoteric influences, he can rest on his laurels with no 
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further interest in the mechanics of the thing. It is 
of essential importance that he concern himself with 
the active practice of principles, so that by the meas- 
ure of that interest his weight may be thrown into the 
balance against ignorance, superstition and bigotry. 
The field of Freemasonry is very wide. Human con- 
tacts, impulses, inhibitions and intent are of the warp 
and woof of its fabric. Clear thinking and intelligent 
action are demanded of its individual members. No 
studied or implied policy of complacent negation will 
suffice in a day when the thoughts of all should be 
directed toward the improvement of human society. 
* * * 
UNITY The opinions of Freemasons and their atti- 
tude toward public questions—national and 
international—are of importance, for this great body 
of men represents a broad cross section of the com- 
munity, with a vital stake in the policies of govern- 
ment. No member of the fraternity who has its inter- 
ests at heart will wish to see the Craft engaged in un- 
seemly political discussion, yet in every thinking man’s 
mind is disturbance and doubt of the wisdom of many 
things at present transpiring governmentally. Men 
are lacking in their plain duty when they neglect every 
opportunity to work in the interest of the nation’s 
welfare. 


We have seen, in Italy and Germany, the suppres- 
sion of Freemasonry as an organized unit at the hands 
of despots. Where in former years the influence of the 
Craft in these two countries was exercised for the good 
of all the people, now because of a fear of Truth and 
an illuminative and intelligent public opinion, this im- 
portant element has been rendered sterile and of no 
avail. Time will demonstrate the error of such action. 
When the fury of present passion has spent itself and 
the acts of arrogant autocrats are a thine of the past 
then may it be hoped that the virtues of Freemasonry 
will be again evident and resume its proper place. 

In few countries today, and these largely dominated 
hy the Anglo-Saxon race, can it be said that Freema- 
sonry wields an important influence. 

In Great Britain, with far flung dependencies and 
the mighty influence of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations—in other words where equal justice for all 
prevails—the Craft flourishes. In Eneland. home of 
the mother Grand Lodge. sane and wise policies pre- 
vail. and by reason of its good works a high opin- 
ion of the Craft is held. 

Tn this country of ours. whieh received its early Ma- 


sonic beginnings from England, and which to a very 
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considerable extent patterns its policies on that of the 
older country, we find a fairly uniform program pre- 
vailing; yet with forty eight Grand Jurisdictions func- 
tioning there is bound to be a lack of that cohesion 
or unity which makes for most effective and productive 
action. 

A concentration of Masonic effort and influence is 
desirable. 

Automatically comes to mind the question of a na- 
tional Grand Lodge: a topic which in the past has been 
the source of considerable diversity of opinion it is 
doubtful whether the attainment of such an objective, 
even if possible, could be accomplished within a short 
enough space of time to be useful in the present emer- 
gency. Much of the opposition to the proposal to 
found a National Grand Lodge has been caused by sel- 
fishness and rather narrow vision on ithe part of a few 
influential men. Exigencies due to changed conditions 
may prompt a reversal of opinion on this important 
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matter. It would seem that some effort should be made 
looking to a better concentration of Masonic effort— 
whether or not through the medium of a National 
Grand Lodge. Something along the lines of the Board 
of General Purposes of the Grand Lodge of England 
would seem to be desirable; or the present Masonic 
Service Association, now capably demonstrating its 
usefulness, could be made, through additional Grand 
Lodge representation, to accomplish much for the 
Craft which does not now fully function because 
divided councils prevent. 

It would be interesting to have a referendum on the 
subject. With the various interests involved and im- 
portant questions confronting the Craft fairly pre- 
sented to the membership a digest of Masonic opinion 
in this country would be useful in dictating a national 
Masonic poli Certainly, it would be better inevitable 
contradictions inevitably accruing to divided opinion 
and effort. 
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IS IT’ POSSIBLE TO ENUMERATE 
AND DEFINE THE LANDMARKS? 


By Aurrev H. Moornovse, 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston Mass. 


O define and enumerate the Landmarks of Free- 

masonry would be quite possible had one the time 

and inclination to do it. There are almost as 
many varicties extant as a certain famous pickle fam- 
ily; any attempted authoritative assembling would 
doubtless be at the cost of con- 
fusion and controversy, for there 
are Masonic solons who can never 
hear to see a letter changed in the 
content of any original document 
and are willing to fight and dic if 
necessary in defense of their own 
particular interpretation. 

As an authoritative “bill of 
rights” or constitutional — base 
Landmarks which might be set up 
as a fixed rule of conduct would 
be too much like the Constitution of the United States, 
needing a supreme court or other similar deliberative 


or judicial body to interpret its terms. Any serious 
student of Craft Masonry may find, if he cares to. a 
varicty of Landmarks and the authority therefor in 
almost any good Masonic Library. But he would be 
better employed, to our way of thinking, in’ seeking 


to interpret through his own efforts and conduct the 


CE 


sily understood principles upon which the fraternity 


is founded. 

Erudition is a fine thing, but in the present state 
of affairs, national and international, the tempo of life 
changes so rapidly that one is hard put to it to keep 
up with the fast moving procession—let alone take 


time for research into original theses or documents 


which have by reason of time and other vicissitudes be- 
come more or less obscure and nebulous. 

No harm would be done in enumerating the Land- 
marks; the enterprise of assembling them would doubt- 
less be enjoyed by any Masonic scholar. The search 
would be interesting and illuminating, as well for the 
actual admonitions as for many by-products of Ma- 
sonic history strewn along the path. A limited few 
would r 


id and be interested in the results; the great 
majority of Masons, however, will continue to do as 
they are now doing, which is to consider first and fore- 
most their own personal interests, indulging their 
tastes and appetites according to their own concept 
or self-styled prerogatives, leaving but a smal] corner, 
if any, to the consideration of Masonic virtues and 
then more often than not, only when they have been 
jolted out of their complacency by some unusual event, 
or led into a better vision of Craft ideals through some 
leader of genius, of which there does not seem to be any 
plethora at present. 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 


By Wn. C. Ravp, 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago. 


UMEROUS attempts have been made to enumer- 
ate and define the Landmarks of Masonry, but 
no one has been able, or ever will be able to 

compile a list of Landmarks that will prove to be 
acceptable or satisfactory to all 
concerned, The basic principles 
of Freemasonry, which are pre- 
sumed to be embodied in the Land- 
marks, cause little trouble, for the 
Grand Lodges of English speak- 
ing countries are in practical 
accord in this respect. The chief 
difficulty lies in the determination 
of what is a Landmark, and there- 
fore binding upon the entire craft 
and permitting of no departure 
from its provisions, and what is merely a regulation, 
subject to modification or repeal at the pleasure and 
judgment of Grand Lodges. 


The earlist definite enumeration of Masonic Land- 
marks was compiled by Dr, Albert Gallatin Mackey, 
the premier American Masonic) historian, in 1858, 
twenty-five in number. Since that time Masonic stu- 
dents and historians have compiled lists running from 
half a dozen to ten times that number. Grand Lodges 
have officially formulated similar lists of Landmarks of 
various lengths. 

Dr. Mackey’s list for many years was accepted as 
authentic, almost without question, but in recent years 
more critical analysis has demonstrated that many of 
them could not be Landmarks when judged by Dr. 
Mackey’s own definition of the essential requirements 
of a Landmark. The tendency is distinctly in the direc- 
tion of reducing the number of Landmarks, not be- 
cause the principles enunciated in ithe older lists do 
not meet with favor, but for the reason that it has 
been established that they are usages and customs 
which were not observed in the traditional era of the 
institution, no mention of them being found in the 
ancient charges. 

Dean Roscoe Pound in his Masonic Jurisprudence 
defines Landmarks as “certain universal, unalterable 
and unrepealable fundamentals which have existed from 
time immemorial and are so thoroughly a part of Free- 
masonry that no Masonic authority may derogate 
from them or do aught but maintain them.” To this 


Melvin M. Johnson replies, “Probably all) Masonic 


students will agree to this definition, and then proceed 
to immediately disagree upon the list of those funda- 
mentals which are to be classified as “universal, unal- 
terable and unrepealable.” To this may be added the 
statement of Gould; “Nobody knows what they com- 
prise or omit; they are of no earthly authority, because 


everything is a Landmark when an opponent desires to 
gis a Landmark that stands in 
his own way.” Therein we have the contention as to 


silence you: but nothin 


Landmarks in a nutshell. 
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We humbly offer the personal opinion that the only 
Landmarks of Freemasonry are embodied in sincere 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and a recognition of 
the Brotherhood of Man. All else is but elaboration 
and development of these two central principles. The 
necessary material organization and machinery for 
sarrying out, extending and making effective the objec- 
tives of the institution constitute the disputed Land- 
mar They are customs and practices which thought- 
ful Masons are opposed to disturbing, but which never- 


theless are gradually modified by changing conditions. 
They are not Landmarks. 


Is PO 


IBLE TO DEFINE 
OR ENUMERATE THE LANDMARKS? 


By J. A, Ferverny, 
Editor, Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 
Will Never Agree 


Wop OCSSIBLY no subject connected with Freema- 
Pp sonry has, or can, arouse so much discussion 
as this subject of Masonic Landmar 
Reference to them is made in nearly every Masonic 
meeting; officers and Grand offi- 
cers, Masonic students and Ma- 
sonic writers all use the phrase 
both in and out of season. 

Yet no man from the one who 
wears the purple of King Solomon 
to the youngest Entered Appren- 
tice standing in the Northeast 
corner, knows what those Land- 


S. 


marks are. 

They range in number from 8 
to 108, depending on the jurisdic- 
tion one happens to inhabit; yet few Masons, Grand 
Masons, Grand officers or others, could name more 
than 2 or 83—and those would be named haltingly. 

A Masonic Landmark is generally understood to 
mean a custom or rule, universally recognized, of Uwn- 
doubted antiquity and unrepealable, 


No attempt to list the Landmarks of Freemasonry 
was made until Mackey published such a complication 
in 1858. His list numbered 25 and it was later adopted 
by several Grand Lodges. In 1889 the Grand Secre- 
tary of Kentucky, a student and writer on Masonic 
subjects, published another list comprising 54. Other 
authorities have larger as well as smaller lists. 


the situation now is, nine Grand Lodges have 
officially adopted Mackey’s list of Landmarks, seven 
others have lists of their own and. still others have 
made no official selection. 


Just what good purpose would be served by a gen- 
eral or universal adoption of some list of Landmarks 
ix not apparent. Theoretically and ideally it might 
be gratifying to some to have such a condition obtain 
but what practical or beneficial result would result? 


ain, even tho? it was unanimously conceded to be 


able and beneficial could a substantial agreement 


among Masonic scholars and authorities be achieved ? 


We doubt it. 


desit 
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MATTER OF SMALL MOMENT 
By Jos. E. Morcomne, 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco, Calif. 

O those of us who for any considerable ‘time have 

been in close touch with the perennial subjects of 

Masonic discussion, any mention of landmarks 
is as the smell of battle to the veteran warrior. Now 
we are supposed to consider the 
question of whether it is possible 
to define and enumerate the land- 
marks of the Craft. One has no 
doubt that the young brother, but 
lately received into the fraternity, 
would without hesitation declare 
that landmarks are ‘things of 
great value, and therefore are 
definite as to place and number. 
For how otherwise could they 
serve to delimit) the fraternal 
cstate or warn off all transgressors ? 

This same youngster has heard successive Masters 
enjoined to preserve the landmarks and to see to it that 
in their Lodges there shall be no violating of the sacred 
markers, The officer being installed solemnly promises 
required, Yet it is safe to say that neither the in- 
stallee or installor, nor any brother in attendance has 


even a remote idea of what manner of goods or gear 
is referred to. In fact, the composition, size, weight, 
number and purpose of landmarks, as so often men- 
tioned, are of the most recondite of Masonic scerets, 
of which, perhaps, “future ages may find out the 
right.” 

For the curious inquirer there 
choice, both as to number and definition. The lists are 
numerous, and they catalogue from two to something 
over cighty landmarks, as set forth by the self-ap- 
pointed authorities. With cach one of these supposi- 


is a wide range of 


tious things the welfare and perhaps the perpeutity 
of the institution is fatefully bound. 


THE SOCIOLOGY 


By the late Awmaxn Benarnive, 


Sociology, on the strict ground of the work of our 
fundamental degrees, appears incontestably to enter 
into the province of the Fellow Craft and Master Ma- 
son degrees. 

In accordance with our ritual, after having given 
its new members clementary knowledge of the history 
of Masonry, the sources of its doctrines and symbols 
of the degree, the Entered Apprentice Lodge ought 
to show them, what is the proper method offered by 
our tradition for the work of perfecting the individual: 
on the moral ground at first, and on the intellectual 
ground afterwards. It is that which is characterized 
“the dressing of the Rough Ashkur? and the opera 
tions necessary for “the transmutation of lead into 


gold.” 


als 


There is no question of society as yet. save only to 
say that they are “members” of it, and that they have 
duties and obligations towards their fellow creatures, 
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We all know there are certain matters that reach 
almost to the status of dogma, and which are of gen- 
eral acceptance among us. We could hardly imagine 
Masonry as existing without these as basic. Yet the 
fact remains that not one of these is of universal accept- 
ance. We bridge the difficulty by easy declaration that 
any who deny our accepted landmarks are irregular 
Masons, and not within the pale. But strong argu- 
ments can be adduced in support of the proposition 
that we ourselves have departed from the original 
plan of the Craft, and that the heretics, as has often 
happened, have rather the best of it in this contention. 

After all, landmarks are of value only if the estate 
to be by them delimited is permanent in all its bounda- 
ries. If it be enlarged, by accretion, purchase or suc- 
cesful thievery, the former metes and bounds can have 
no other than a historical or curious interest. The 
rule thus stated will certainly apply to American Ma- 
sonry. There is no claimed landmark in all the lists 
but has been changed in substance or modified in inten- 
tion. Thus they neither answer to the test of time 
immemorial or universal usage. Or the whims or pre- 
Jjudices of those for the time in control have prompted 
Grand Lodge action. 

The interminable arguments over landmarks make 
profitless reading for the student. To add thereto 
would be a weariness to the flesh and is tasteful to the 
spirit. The many heated controversies of the past over 
such subject rank in importance with the quarrel that 
divided Abdera, over the shadow of an ass, or that 
other celebrated debate, which eventuated in civil war, 
between the Big and Little Endians in the kingdom of 
Liliput. 

Some of us have ranged quite freely in and about 
the fields of Masonry, and never yet have been tripped 
up nor even stubbed our toes over grass-grown land- 
marks. Nor will we, at this late day, go in search for 
intangibles, when so much remains of real work to be 
done for the Craft, 


OF FREEMASONRY 


FPS, 


3 


3 Marseilles, France. 


for the moral lessons of the Entered Apprentice touch 
only indirectly the social life. They examine above all 
the relations of man to man and the fraternal spirit 
that should reign among them. 

It is in the degree of Fellow Craft only that is pro- 
duced ritualistically the study of the exterior world, 
in which the workmen ought to learn how to build by 


bringing his “cubical stone’ to the building. At this 
time the examination of the laws which rule the unt- 
verse and society itself will be presented to all in a 
fashion at least elementary, and of a sort that will 


show to each one, how in the eves of Masonry he can 
deduce the place which is proper to him in Nature, and 
in society, as well as the role that he is enlled on to 
play there. 

But our Lodges have too few meetings in the Fellow 
Craft degree. They often treat questions in the first 


degree which should be reserved for the second degree. 
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or even for the third. One would certainly find it better 
for the general culture of the Brethren than the em- 
pirical system now much in favor in France, which 
consists in working nine times out of ten in the En- 
tered Apprentice degree and to assemble in the “Middle 
Chamber” only for “increasing wages.” (Translator’s 
Note. This means conferring so-called “higher de- 


grees.””) : . 

Complex questions, like social problems, would gain 
by being discussed in the Lodge only by Masons 
acquainted with the nature and methods of our insti- 
tution, in place of being at the mercy of newly made 
Apprentices, still imbued with the ideas and prejudices 
already formed, drawn from their profane environment 
and bringing them with ardor into the Lodge, instead 
of coming to the Lodge to draw from it that which 
is necessary in order to make them “new men.” 

But this sort of ritualistic anticipation has no in- 
convenience for the readers of Masonic reviews. Even 
simple Apprentices who read Masonic publications, 


2 te 
: yy? 18 


are surely studious enough, for to them “sociology 
already known, at least in its larger outlines. It is for 
these that I present what I shall call a thesis, which 
is to consist at first of examining what is sociology. 
Then to try to determine the ideological position of 
Masonry in regard to this science. 

How many times have we seen profanes, and even 
some Masons, who imagined that they were presenting 
sociology scientifically when they were merely discus- 
sing questions which were political or social, in the 
tone of a partisan or even, by a naive confusion of 
terms explained by analogy, when they were only mak- 
ing a banal socialist propaganda. Certainly polities or 
socialism will find the greatest benefit by concerning 
itself with the knowledge of history, of institutions, of 
the manners and customs of all countries and of all 
times, in order to act in a manner more wise and at 
the same ‘time more scientific. The political or social 
parties, whatever they may be, will thus escape more 
easily from decisions based on foolish opinions dictated 
by individual caprice, the interest of the moment, the 
infatuation of the crowd, or the various electoral com- 
binations. 


It will be better above all that one does not build 
society on fantasy, since each regime that wishes to 
establish society has suffered the repercussion of natu- 
ral laws, as precise as those of physies or chemistry. 
The human consciousness when it regards the realiza- 
tion of an ideal that it has conceived; or ameliorations, 
reforms, changes, ete., finds itself in the same position 
as industry, in regard to the sciences of which it util- 
izes the principles and the discoveries. If can govern 
the facts but only on condition of knowing how to 
handle their laws. The systems of government of the 
nations are only the totality of practical applications. 

Of what? 

They said formerly: “Of law, of the philosophy of 
history, of cconomies or financial science, even of psy- 
chology.” as they say voluntarily now. Of sociology, 
including in one sole expression, W rongfully or right- 
fully, law, economics, morality, religion, institutions, 
manners, ete, taken from the point of view of societies 
themselves, and no more from that of the individual. 
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What then is this sociology, and what should be the 
position of Masonry in regard to it? 

That is the question to be examined now. 

Sociology is a relatively recent science so recent that 
one can not even say that it is definitely constituted in 
all its parts, nor that it has absolutely determined the 
extent of its domain or indeed that it has compictely 
fixed its methods. It has given place to a veritable 
infatuation with certain minds, who have seen therein 
a universal panacea. It is divided again into several 
well-marked schools, differing among themselves not 
only in methods of study, but by the manner of regard- 
ing the matter to be studied and the purpose to be 
pursued. 


But in spite of all that it exists. Sociology or social 
science, or the science of human society, possesses a 
tangible reality; it has a certain role and once the 
ambitions of its champions are brought back to more 
normal proportions, it presents an incontestable 
reality. 

It was foreseen by Aristotle, because that phil- 
osopher considered that there were fixed rules for the 
formation of peoples, and the organization of their 
institutions, while their transformations, sketched 
roughly but falsified immorally by Machiavelli, out- 
lined by Montesquieu in his “Esprit des Lois” and 
then by Condorcet, Vico, Saint Simon, ete. in a more 
systematic manner. 

It was Auguste Comte, the celebrated author of the 
“Course of Positive Philosophy” and one of ‘the great- 
est thinkers of the 19th century who gave to this 
science the name that it now bears, considering it as 
the crown of all other sciences by virtue of its being 
the most complex. For him, it is the science which has 
for its object the higher human phenomena, that is to 
say, those which are presented by men combined and 
united in society. The social facts are for him the most 
complex and the most elevated in the scale of natural 
phenomena. They are influenced by biology, but life 
or society adds to them that which is proper to them. 


Besides, all that touches human life can have a reper- 
cussion on sociology. It submits them to the influence 
of natural sciences like pedagogy, of history, as well as 
political economy, and reacts in its turn upon them. 

In England, Herbert Spencer, with views often dif- 
ferent and divergent from those of Auguste Comte, 
worked equally to constitute sociology in the state of 
an exact science and to show the analogies between it 
and biology, that is to say ;—between the life of socie- 
ties and that of animals, between the social organism 
and that of living beings with concrete individuality. 

This organic theory has been reproduced later by 
nearly all the sociologists ;—Espinas, Weiss, de Greef, 
ete: Durkheim and his school have seen there rather 
an “Organism of ideas” and Isoulet, the antagonist of 
Durkheim, is not a stranger to an analogous idea, since 
in one of his works he employs the expre 
typical, of “socialization of the human person.” 

Renouvier has made, in his remarkable works, a 
larger part given to human liberty than to deter- 
minism, in a manner that shows his sociological ideas 
are different, but thus they merit attention. 

Tarde considered the problem of the “social fact” 


sion, very 
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as residing not in a sort of “social consciousness,” ad- 
mitted by Durkheim, but in the repetition, the imita- 
tion and the adaptation of acts by individuals. His 
conception is therefore more individualistic. But, it 
being allowed that one can interpret the “organic” 
theory in several ways, we can understand that those 
who adopt it are not necessarily oriented on the econ- 
omic field towards socialist conclusions, or even con- 
forming to the doctrines of the new economic schools. 

One can consider the “social organism” as originat- 
ing simply from an “associationistic” process. Fifty 
years ago, Adolph Coste, a noted economist but of 
a strongly independent spirit, proposed very clearly 
the question: “In order to make a correct conception 
of the constitution of societies” and he wrote “it is 
necessary—to consider frankly, even as an organized 
being submitted to sociological laws, a little like the 
animal is submitted to sociological laws, that there is 
an analogy but not an identity.” 

It remains to learn however, if there is not, in a 
certain manner and in a certain spiritual plan, a veri- 
table “collective consciousnes 


a sort of substratum 
common. to all the members of the same society, by the 
influence of the surroundings, of the environment, ete. 
as the disciples of Durkheim admit, or even an au- 
thentic consciousness of the society or of the group, 
as real although invisible and imponderable as the 
consciousness of an indivdual. 

The esoteric and occultist traditions are in this sense 
and I mention only in passing this enigma that the past 
poses to the future. 

_ The nation, like the animal, is a grouping, an asso- 
ciation of cells, of organs, and of apparatus, of organs 
with the animal: of individuals and groupings with the 
nation, 

_The family forms itself naturally, the tribe or the 

village follows: then the cities, the regions or provinces, 
which can have a side purely legal and administrative 
but rest just the same on a real basis and on an or- 
ganic fact. 
: Our cantons, wards, departments or the cireumserib- 
ings mentioned elsewhere, are more intimately the crea- 
tions of laws, but more often coincide with the cireum- 
ference of the anterior spontaneous groupings, as for 
example with us, the pagus of the Gauls. One can cause 
to enter into this line of account. the corporations, 
orders, classes, castes, ete, as bodies constituted spe- 
cially in the countries where these institutions still 
st, for as arbitrary as these institutions may ap- 
pear they are just the same based on something “or- 
ganic.” Indeed, these voluntary associations, above 
all when they correspond to effective social needs, finish 
by becoming permanent and by playing in their turn 
true organic role, It is, so it seems, the curve of direc- 
tion of our epoch, 

The philosopher, Alfred Fouilles, has written a 
treatise on “Social Science” where he takes a position 
between the historical and realistic theory, on one 
side, and that of the “Social Contract” of J. J. Rous- 
seau, on the other. He then builds up the very interest- 
ing theory of the contractual organism, based on, the 


natural character of society, and of its organs, but 
maintained and legislated for the “conscious” will of 
man. 
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For Durkheim and his school, the human group that 
he calls family, tribe or nation, has its own life which 
originates “not from the individuals whom it combines 
but from the fact that it combines the indivduals.” 
Nothing is collective without the individual conscious- 
ness but the combination of these consciousnesses is 
above that of the individuals. The SOCIAL FACT is 
not generated by the preferences of men, but on the 
contrary it imposes itself on them because it is a con- 
sequence of the social life, even at times by a usage 
stronger than the law. 

One finds himself in the presence of institutions and 
of customs which rule the various parts of the social 
life, independent of the individual will. Religious be- 
liefs, usages, primordial discipline or rules of the 
family, of property, of industry, of the economic life, 
and even of building and of alimentation. 

Let us remark by way of compensation, that even 
in admitting this theory, one can not do so in an abso- 
lute fashion, for the role of the human will, of prefer- 
ence, of free choice, etc. intervenes just the same, in 
a measure, to determine effectively against the status 
of the fact. 

To investigate the details in the life of all people 
and of all times, on the subject of these questions in 
order to draw from them conclusions concerning pres- 
ent society, has been and is yet one of the principal 
occupations of the greater part of the sociologists, 
seduced as they are, by the positive value of the meth- 
od of observation in the science of Nature. 

But this tendency, exaggerated systematically by 
some of them, has led them to imagine that they would 
find rules and the laws which human societies ought to 
follow were there were only customs and institutions. 
the manners and the enacted customary laws of such 
and such peoples, and of such and such a time. 

But the generalization of the facts which are very 
legitimate in physies and physiology, in botany and 
chemistry, leads, in the social field, to the suppression 
of the judgment of values, and to sterilize human initi- 
ative mother of the improvement of socicties. 

To show that such and such a tribe or such a society 
has organized property, the family, or has acted in 
such and such a fashion, in no wis enlightens men on 
that which it is best to do, but simply on that which 
has been done before, even defectively. This documenta- 
tion is eminently useful in order to instruct, but in- 
complete and as a consequence perishable for con- 
struction. 

In order to light up the road for Humanity on social 
matters, as well as in moral matters, it is necessary to 
measure and to judge the social phenomena, after a 
state of consciousness which surmounts and surpasses 
it, which conceives something better and which seeks 
to realize it—the idea tending to the act.—with the 
sole condition that it be not radically impossible for 


the forces of man. 

For the collective or social consciousness, the public 
opinion will presently be in advance of the opinions of 
and conduct of the individuals, and, on the contrary 
behind in frequent cases where the opinion of indi- 
viduals is in advance of the laws and customs. But in 
the two cases, it is alwavs the question of an ideal. in 
logical connection with the real, but seeking to modify 
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it to serve it as moving power, in order to transform it 
by governing the facts by the Plan of the Temple. 

What is going to be the conception on which soci- 
ology from the Masonic point of view will repose? 

Incontestably that which results from the applica- 
tion of our moral and social symbols to the phenomena 
which characterizes the life of the peoples, its structure 
and its functioning. 

For the Mason works by employing existing ma- 
terials borrowed from the most current reality (rough 
ashlar) in order to fashion them regularly, following 
the geometrical drawings, (cubical stone) which are 
already the form given to matter by ‘the idea. Then 
with these stones he builds according to the Plan of 
Architecture, which is the triumph of thought over 
matter, of the spirit over things, let it come from God 
or from Reason, which practically amounts to the same 
thing for us;—that is Wisdom and the Temple of 
Solomon. 


The Masonic spirit cannot admit that the individual 
may be purely and simply the product of society or, 


still more, of the State. The German sociologist, Adam 
Muller, has written “The State is the totality of 
human affairs; man is inconceivable, outside of the 
State.” 

Our symbolic instruction is traditionally directed in 
a different sense. Founded on the liberty of human 
thought and fertilizing it by an independent and spon- 
taneous culture, it attaches to the conscious and living 
person an important power of action, a dignity pecu- 
liar and intangible, a fact among facts, and prepond- 
erating source of the right of each one and of his duty, 
an abstraction made of the laws of the physical order, 
The state of fact is the pomegranate; that is to say, 
something that is anterior to the application of the 
human will, for on it is going to be applied human 
labor inspired by thought, and the pomegranate is 
going to be transformed into the “chain of union.” 
Better yet, more accurate, more wise and more beauti- 
ful: the stones of construction become the edifice in 
sentiments or in institutions. 

Masonry teaches its members obedience to the laws 
and the respect due to the established authorities, but 
in reality the true law of the workmen of Hiram is the 
moral law, not only in the strict ethical sense but in the 
largest sense that can be given to the word. It is the 
rule which the consciousness finds in seeking the truth 
and in applying it to the relations of men among them 
selves, privately or publicly, for the individual conduct, 
or for the march of society, and even the attitude in 
the presence of the Universe, a rule of fraternity and 
justice. 

Nothing more contrary to the Statist theory, noth- 
ing more opposed to historical or economic fatalism, 
nothing more different from a vulgar and blind deter- 
minism for man himself, knowing good and evil, which 
becomes in society a preponderating factor of deter 
mination, subjectively and objectively. 

The true proof of Masonic work, not only in. the 
Lodge but outside in) profane society, bears the in 
delible mark of liberty, of autonomy, and if there is a 
necessity of bowing oneself down, if is only before 


that whieh is wise: that is to say. before an idea born 


in his own consciousness which may have or may not 
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have Divine inspiration, since it is always by his con- 
sciousness that he may draw it out, directly or indi- 
rectly, and may reason upon it. 

The profound sense of Masonic thought in social 
matters, seems to be found in the Fourteenth Degree of 
the Scottish Rite, that of Perfect and Sublime Master, 
which is built on the legend of the patriarch, Melchi- 
sadek, the wise and illumined moral man, who has no 
need to submit to an exterior contraint, because he 
conceives of the rule of individual and social perfee- 
tion in himself, and conforms his conduct to it in all 
points. He can then be “Master” of his own life, his 
own chief, his own legislator, his own priest, because 
he is worthy of it and possesses the ability for it. 

Let us not say that this degree might be “anti- 
Statist” or anti-governmental, still less anti-social,— 
We would deceive ourselves if we did, for we would thus 
place constraint above “consent.” This degree, of 
which I speak here, poses in principle what a wise or 
free man, of good morals, ought to know as to how to 
conduct himself and to govern himself by his own light. 
without material authority from the ‘outside having 
need to intervene in order to force the individual to 
obedience. 


Nothing of anarchy here, the degree does not deny 
the social life, and does not array the individual against 
his fellows nor against the collectivity. Very far from 
that. On the cont rary it tends to render man still more 
social in rendering that “sociality” consenting and 
Joyous, like the accomplishment of the moral ideal it- 
self. When one observes the logical bond this degree 
has to the three first degrees, and to our entire tradi- 
tions, it is impossible to consider man from the view- 
point of the social life as an emanation of the State, 
or his rights as proceeding from the positive law or 
from the social pact. 

_Melehizadek dwelt, was fixed or reigned (as one may 
wish) in the more or less legendary country of Salem. 
which has given rise to numerous controversies and still 
does. One sees there a symbol of the earthly Paradise. 
or of the Age of Gold, an anticipated r alization of 
Messianic times, an initiatory centre, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, a fiction representing the putting to 
work of wisdom, indeed a City Divine, and human at 
the same time, which would then become related under 
a different wording to the New Atlantis of Bacon, to 
the City of the Sun of Campanella, to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas Moore, to the Thelema of Rabelais and 
even to the Salente of Fenelon, who was certainly an 
eminent representative of Catholic csotericism now 
extinguished by Gallicanism as well as by dogmatic 
Romanism. . 

But we know that the esoteric tradition caused this 
directing principle to be reclothed and invested with 
divers forms, following certain times and places, but 
hound by the law of analogy. For the subject which 
now occupies us, the civic and social side interests us 
more than the others. It is then the city perfectly 
organized, among free and wise men, enlightened and 
holy, in which the wills, inclining towards good work 
for cach other, regularly in the life of the whole what 
ever may be the institution, forms then an “organism” 


for the life of human society. 
In language purely Masonic, it is the Temple of 
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Solomon constructed according to the Plan, and con- 
stituting a “harmony” like that of Nature and its 
laws. 

For man, Society and Nature, or the Universe, in 
good esoteric tradition, “the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm,” are attached to each other by “correspond- 
ences,” as in geometry with similar triangles, the law 
of one is the law of the other. The proportions alone 
change the dimensions, a word which we ought to 
understand in the sense in which it is taken, when one 
speaks of the 4th dimension. But everything is analo- 
gous and it is then that we find the animal organism, 
which contemporary sociology likes to consider. 

The individual then is not a creation of the State 
or of society, still less of the law, although he is 
attached to them by unbreakable but thin threads of 
action and reaction, of interaction anl interdepend- 
ence, of the kind that shows society is not the creation 
of individuals. 

The Masonic leaders can not be subservient to the 
“Social Contract” of Rousseau any more than to the 
“Leviathan” of Hobbes, the great-grandfather of Fas- 
cism. We cannot admit the “Social Contract,” only 
under very serious reserves. 

Indeed, the symbol of the Pomegranate is organic 
in. the first place, and shows us in the clearest manner 
that societies rest on a state of existing fact, anterior 
to the first civilizations and proceeding from conditions 
of spontancous existence of the couple, the family, the 
tribe. The social fact, at its origin, did not rest on a 
contract passed voluntarily and expressly among hu- 
man beings. There is a rudiment of society with a cer- 
tain number of animal species. and even of societies 
in the fullest sense of the word with certain others. 
It is only in proportion as men become more conscious 
and more instructed that they have modified the state 
of fact, in order to transform it into a state of right. 
and to create institutions and laws. 


Fora long time, the most robust and most audacious 
who were apt at being warriors, dominated weaker and 
more pacifie before there was created by custom or by 
law, a Military caste, as well as an agricultural, mer- 
chant and artisan class. For a long time the head of 
the family governed his wife and his children arbi- 
. before any official custom or formal law had 
consecrated or defined his powers. and then fixed the 
rights and obligations of the members of the family 
group. 


For a long time the religious spirit was given satis- 
faction by the rites and worship of the family or of 
the tribe, set in operation by the Elders, the heads of 
or fathers of families themselves, before priests were 
instituted to oceupy themselves with it and to con- 
stitute a special social compartment. 

For the rest it was not a compact, to which they 
had consented, which combined the grains of the Pome- 
granate in one sole envelope. Tt is Nature and by the 
same force, the life of the Pomegranate is submitted 
to fixed rules. If we have to make this allowance to 
the realistie or historical school, we cannot follow it 
to the end, in the conclusions which they draw from 


these premises. ; 
Faithful to the idea that the workman fashions his 
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“materials” and builds a “building,” we proclaim with 
strength that if human wills have not created “society,” 
they still can modify it, and perfect it by redistribut- 
ing its elements in all particulars where it is not con- 
trary to human nature, or to the imperious conditions 
of the cosmic environment. There also one works with 
the “materials” given him and the architecture is not 
an accident. It takes account of certain physical and 
mechanical laws, of the variety and the resistance of 
materials, of the peculiarities of the climate or of the 
use to be made of the building, ete., ete: in fine, of all 
the forces and faculties of those who make the plans 
or are charged with executing them. 

Then again the “contract” here shows it is a gen- 
uine “chain of union” by which men, cells of the social 
body, although mingled together in the life of the 
whole, act effectively on that life itself, as a result of 
the ideas which inspire their acts, when they wish to 
realize something which they judge to be better. It was 
a long time ago that Aristotle called human society 
“an animal with a thousand heads.” The fable of the 
stomach and the members of the body, which shows 
that the parts of the same society depend on one an- 
other like the organs of an animal body, was not com- 
posed yesterday. 


But its members think and deliberate and in this 
manner, the theory of the organism comes to make 
junction with that of the social contract. In our days, 
the eminent sociologist, de Greef, has said: “Society is 
an organism of which the elements are sensible and 
voluntary.” and it is at this point of view that he pro- 
fessed the reverse of Karl Marx and his disciples: 
that is that “The social phenomenon is not purely 
economic and always bears the impress of human 
thought.” 

In a living being, vegetable or animal, each part is 
for the good working of the whole, in a state of reci- 
procal dependence which constitutes, exactly, the or- 
ganism. But if each cell manifests its own life, the 
organ and the groups forming the “machinery” of the 
organs appear not to have a particular personality. 
surpassing the state of structure of the totality, which 
constitutes their identity. In the “super-organism.” 
named human society, each cell, that is to say each 
man possesses his personality and his own conscious~ 
ness. his sensations and his individual will. 


That which constitutes solidarity between men is not 
only the common sentiment of fraternity which may 
animate them, the love of one’s neighbor, a thing very 
human whatever one may sav and assuredly very Ma- 
sonic, but something which is called from the domain 
of thought and of the heart, in the figurative sense 
of the word. 

Solidarity in reality results not only from the gen- 
eral conditions of the environment from the economic 
state, from the social facts themselves, and from the 
special atmosphere resulting from the general condi- 
tions of the environment, but also from the repereus- 
sion that the state of each, his conduct, his acts even 
when they appear to interest only himself, have in 
moral or material consequences on other human beings. 
directly or indirectly, and on the entire society small 
as it may be. Human groups. private or public. are & 


species of organs or machinery of organs, and the 
totality of a city or of a people, form a kind of per- 
sonality, sui generis, having its special and distine- 
tive character from all points of view and, above all, 
from the mental point of view. 

Evidently it is not necessary to push the assimila- 
tion to the point of seeking a material or concrete 
personality for this human society outside of that of 
its members, but really it is even more than a pure 
juxtaposition or a simple collection or than a number; 
in a word, it possesses a sort of collective conscious- 
ness in public opinion, customs and education, and it 
is in such a manner that the opinion and the con- 
duct of each individual, are often influenced in a very 
profound manner, sometimes irresistibly, by the general 
manner of feeling and of judging of thinking and of be- 
lieving by the national spirit, the spirit of party, of 
sect, of class, by the spirit of the parish or the ready- 
made ideas of his world, powers against which it is not 
easy to resist or at least of a very great energy, and 
from which it is possible to escape sometimes only by 
leaving one’s country or by losing one’s social position. 

A nation feels itself distinct from other nations and 
would be able to sce itself, in certain cases, put under 
the ban of Humanity by the pressure of a kind of 
conscience of the human kind, which would not be 
stopped by frontiers. 

Then evidently interdependency of the parts is 
personality, at least in the world of ideas, in the “spir- 
itual” plan, solidarity and organism. 

But as the philosopher, Alfred Fouilles, teaches, the 
“contractual” organism is maintained by the coopera- 
ion of individual wills and draws from it the springs 
of its life and of its evolution, so it could also find its 
dissolution, its disaggregation and ruin by the decom- 
vosition of the institutions, the secession of one of its 
fractions, the insubordination and anarchy of all, So 
he state of action which is the generator of a state 
of law, productive of duties and obligations, empirical 
or natural, at first juridical and afterwards expressed, 
which is borm among the members of society by the 
Fact of their inevitable relations, may find that the 
violation of these obligations, when universalizing such 


violation, could be compared to a “putrefaction” of a 
yarticular kind, 

Leon Bourgeois has built up the theory of the 
“quasi contract of the social debt.” in order to qualify 


the peculiar obligations that arc not often written in 
any code and which result from acts. This theory has 
been severely criticized by certain lawyers who place 
themselves on the technical ground of our Civil Code. 
Outside of this exception, which affects our subject but 
little, if retains just the same a certain positive value 
from the moral and social point of view. 

Tt expresses the fact that men, debtors to past gener 
ations for all they have inherited from them, cught to 
pay their debt to their contenporaries for the profit 
they draw from life in society. They owe still more this 
debt on these heads: assistance from all citizens to 


each other, reciprocal and mutual assistance, security, 


education, justice, defense, which are all manifestations 
of “active” fraternity, the sentiment leading to “ser 


viee.” like the debt to its payment. 
It is the question now to employ all processes in 
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order to cause the inheritance of the past to fructify, 
by fertilizing the present and by enriching the future. 
This is a generous and equitable theory which is, per- 
haps, not very orthodox from the standpoint of the 
schools, but which singularly enough becomes such 
when one considers it from the standpoint of the stone- 
yard of Hiram, where all the workmen unite their 
efforts for the common task, the construction of the 
Temple, where the solidarity becomes even a vital Iden- 
tity, where each “Master,” a reincarnation of Hiram, 
makes only one collective being. One could say even, 
a “Mystical being,” with all the others, and there is 
no myth nor symbol which is more energetic to express 
pone conscious and energetic unity of the social 
ideal. 


Certain minds are able to draw from this a true 
“socialism” which let us remark, would crown, select 
and formalize in institutions the strictest or 
acter of society. On the contra ry, other minds dreading 
the crushing and absorption of the individual, who re- 
mains always and the same fundamental clement, rely 
on “solidarism” of whieh the distinguished cconomist, 
Charles Gide, is one of the most eminent representa- 
tives. They tend to give to the social organization & 
Federative skeleton, But under one form or another, 
it Is an organism, just the same, which they constitute 
from the moment that it is the question of co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of all for the general good, and the Ma- 
sonic spirit finds in it again its profit. 

These different systems I have examined more in 
detail in my work, “Political and Economic Theories.” 
T have there given references on the matter of analogy, 
that the esoteric writers like Barlet, Lejay, ete. estab- 
lish by virtue of the law of the ‘Ternay and of the 
rule of analogy between the organs of the social body 
and those of the human body. A correspondence has 
alia Ys existed, for the initiatory doctrine, between the 

macrocosm and the microcosm.” Very curious are 
the comparisons that these authors make between the 
respective role of the brain and of government, of the 
“solar plexus” and the great sympathetic system regu- 
lating nutrition, respiration, ete, with the purely 
“economic” wheelwork of socicty, which docs not de- 
pend on the government properly termed, That is the 
exercise of the conscious will of the collectivity in order 
to constitute a species of sub-conscious and spon- 
tancous activity, of which our consciousness — is 
acquainted only when some of the wheels function 
badly or painfully, such as economic crises. As I do 
not wish to indulge in repetitions, so T content myself 
with a brief mention, in support of the organic theory. 
of the principle. well-known ino our Chapters, that 
“What is above is like that which is below’ in. order 
to speak like the Emerald Tablet. 

My readers ought to know the scholarly work of 
St. Yves d’Alreydre on “Synarchy” which they would 
find very fruitful. Tt suffiees for me to observe that 
from its side, Masonry itself is a model of society, with 
its hierare t : 


ranic char- 


y, its grades, degrees, and its offices. and 


genuine organism in which the amputa- 


constitutes 


tion of one part would endanger the life of the whole. 
each one having its role and ingraining itself and 
integrating itself with the others for the onward march 
of the who 
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As one sees it the tendency of sociology under its 
various formulae, lends itself in its general framework, 
theoretically and practically, to the realization of the 
spirit of socialist, solidarist, mutualist, interventionist, 
ete, But this tendency is not universal and the individ- 
ualistic sociologists, like Tarde and his school, profess 
doctrines which do not correspond to socialism, but 
which Iet us remark, for it is important, do not coin- 
cide absolutely with the classic individualism of ortho- 
dox political economy which appears to fall more and 
more into disuse, save with certain professional pane- 
gyrists of old-style capitalism. 

These divergences and differences are explained with- 
out any trouble. Because we admit that social pheno- 
mena can and ought to be studied in a scientific man- 
ner, that does not necessarily imply that one considers 
society as an organism, still less that one wishes to 
change profoundly the economic base of it. 


It implies simply that one recognizes, like other 
sociologists, that the “social” phenomena are suscep- 
tible of observation, of statistics, of natural and neces- 
sary relations among themselves: that is to say, of 
“Jaws” and in short of critical examination; the whole 
like biological, physical or chemical phenomena. 

But it is a recognition that they contain in their 
essence something which is special to them, independent 
of the opinions or sentiments of men and outside of the 
purely intellectual action of the latter, as they are 
outside of the individual interests of the naked eco- 
nomic facts. 

The “social phenomenon” by its collective character, 
more than general, allows always an clement borrowed 
from the collective consciousness, from opinion and 
from the social life itself. It does not reside in’ the 
material phenomenon which serves it as support. It is 
one of the reasons that the socialist data does not 
always coincide (above all, those of the school called 
realistic or materialistic) with the data of sociolog 
At times, there is an absolute contradiction, and we 
must not ignore the fact that Karl Marx and his direct 
disciples have maintained, in Germany above all, quite 
sharp disputation with certain sociologists. their 
contemporaries, This is quite logical for the Marxian 
theory only regards the “economic” phenomena as the 
exclusive substance of social phenomena, while the vari- 


ous other sociologi “al schools cause to he taken into 
account and with the same rank——psychological. moral, 
juridical, religious. ete. factors. Also the socialists who 
ian orthodoxy, and 


are emancipated from the Mar 
who can erect social systems in harmony with modern 
contemporary sociology. Some place themselves square- 
ly on a sociological ground, like de Greef, Hector Denis, 
Fourmiere, ete.; others on) “rationa ground like 
George Renard, the great Jaures or Desliniers.—with 
his “builder” socialism, We can also cite de Man who 


has opened the door to a new presentation of a non 


Marxist socialism. 

For analogous reasons. the Masonic tendencies cor 
reat deal better with the “oreanie’ theory 
of sociology than with the Marxian theory. T shall 
show in another study, with details and references, the 
how and the why of this ideological conflict. On the 
contrary our directives, as T have shown in my “Poli 


respond a 
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tical and Economic Theories,” can be interpreted logi- 
sally in the sense of other social systems, like in the 
sense of cooperationism, syndicalism, ete. or even of 
theories of the kind like that of Mr. de Jouvenal in 
his “Directed Economy,” or in the sense of a frater- 
nity acting between or among the individuals taken 
intrinsically, but never in the sense of a personal and 
purely material individualism. 

All this permits us to determine the position of 
Free Masonry in this grave problem :— 

By its “moral side and by the ethical factor which 
it introduces essentially everywhere, it is in perfect 
accord with a social and humanitarian individualism, 
very different from the personal and competitive in- 
dividualism (I was going to say “Egotistical”) of 
economic orthodoxy. A “Masonic” individualism would 
give a sort of pendant on the lay field to the school of 
Social Reform of Le Play, or other different schools 
which have been inspired by Christianity. 

With or without dogma, with or without priest, it 
is a question of introducing into the economic field the 
efficacious influence of morality that the orthodox eco- 
nomic science, as well as pure Marxism, eliminates from 
the cxamination of phenomena and of their laws: bo h 
pretending that it is not “positive and “objective.” 
in the scientific acceptation of these terms. 

Masonry on the contrary can not make this elimin- 
ation which would shock, in a flagrant manner, its 


yrocess and which would then become 
1 
n 


“constructive” 


impracticable and incomprehensible, since it rests o 
the “subjective” pivot of the personal and intimate 
assimilation of an Art and of a trade, and on their 
exercise by each one, as he has knowledge of them, 


understands and loves them. 

The fraternal sentiment for one’s neighbor, like 
the sentiment for the idealization of the handling of 
the tools of the trade and the accomplishments of the 
task, all that peremptorily stops the well-informed and 
educated Mason from appraising social facts as cold 
abstractions or as materialities devoid of life, in one 
strangers to emotion, 


or the other case, as “thing 
and to sensibility, and strangers also to an inclination 
towards the ideal. 

The symbol of the Pomegranate, conerete and ab- 
stract at the same time, is a living symbol. Those who 
ought to inspire their conduct by it are living also, 
and living still those whom the consequences of that 
conduct affect for good or for evil, The cubical stone 
is not inert; it is animate: it is not a simple or com- 
uso which aggre- 


posite body but “passive.” It is a life 
gates itself with other lives in order to realize, with 
love, this “living” Building. In short it is the Temple 
of Solomon, work of the universal and the eternal but 
subjective and human wisdom, human in the appro- 
priate sense, for a result of love, of justice, and of 
heauty. which is the least “positive of things and 
nevertheless the most beautiful for us. 

Pomegranate and Temple are “organisms. ‘ By that 
we are in intimate contact with even naturalistic soc 
ology, but not in an absolute fashion; for in the life of 
socicties. after having made like it a part of natural 
and historical origins, our Tradition and our esoter 
icism put immediately in the light the predominance 
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of the idea of the Plan, and of the will which executes 
it, the co-sensual, contractual concerted side of the life 
of society and of its evolution toward the “Chain of 
Union.” 

Here appear clearly the psychological factors, then 
the moral factors of the acts, germs of accomplished 
facts, individual or collective. Private relations or pub- 
lic institutions are the fruit of this elaboration, the 
“naked” facts let us put it, or if one wishes it, the 
“economic” facts, or the “juridical” facts are only 
materials of “building” of which the employment is 
decided by the valuation that one can give to them in 
the erection of the Temple. 

It is not the “materials” which command. it is the 
architect who chooses them for the uses which he wishes 
to make of them. Our sociological attitude is dominated 
by the essence of our method and the Blazing Star which 
illumines or marks the preponderance of the Spirit 
over all other things. The reason of the Mason discerns 
clearly the positive side of the “things” and of the 
“facts” for he is a “workman” and not a dreamer or 
visionary. But he employs them according to the rules 
of the Art and the procedures of the trade, two powers 
which are within himself. Upon these facts, on these 
events or the materials of life. it is the consciousness 
and the heart which ought to have the last word, for 
in our workshop the last word belongs to Fraternity. 

The Masonic sociology cannot then be said abso- 
lutely by definition and by essence to be “realistic.” 
but clearly “idealistic? not only by search for the 
better things in life but by the predominance of the 
idea, Tt applies to society the methods sui generis, 


drawing from “building,” the fashioning of stones and 
their arrangement by virtue of the conceptions of 
thought, an execution in accordance with “geometric” 
“numerical” rules, which are also the fruit of 
thought, the employment of positive and tangible ele- 
ments according to a “Plan” which combines them 
and organizes them into one harmonious ALL. 

We can then consider as ours, the organic theory 
of society grafted upon a co-sensual and contractual 


and 
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basis, which we seck to perfect from era to era, in order 
to make a work more conformable ‘to our Ideal. 

It is truly then by relying solidly on the Earth that 
the Mason excavates and fertilizes it by his labor for 
the ediflee which he raises toward Heaven, He ig not 
a man to build without a foundation. But the Tem ia 
is not under the soil, nor does it creep at its sees : 
but its mounts above, as it is the master-picce eee 
man thought, the fruit of the dynamism of individuals 
associated and conjointly answerable jin a Sian 
work, of men who, without losing themselves a ne 
eras, understand how to escape the circle of fire and ae 
fatalism, in the blooming of their freedom of ac 7 
and in the collaboration of all for the common good 

Yes, the Masonic sociology understands how fink 
account of all the factors, and its supreme ‘ 
ment of labor is the will of the free and wise 
does not believe that it leads to an abdiec 
seribing that it put itself at the “ 


tion 


instru- 
man, It 
dication in pre- 
service” of the com- 


mon purpose of social perfection, as the stone fo, 

the building. We then would be able to make ouy ow 
: j ' . ; 1 
» reflec » naturalist ¢ . a 

this reflection of the 1 t and soc lologist, Ey_ 


pinas: “It is not a downfall, it is a progress for the 
individual to become an organ for the sake of a eine 
ALL; by way of compensation the individuality of Pn 
whole is in the ratio of the individuality of the part . 
and the better the unity of the latter is defined the 
more their action is independent, the better the 4 on 
of ALL, and the energy of its action are anenmase 

Does not this thought seem to have been eens 
“between the two pillars” (J & BY)? Woe Wish oe 
to be strong with all the intelligence and all tive. 
tive of its members. We wish the individua 
with all the power of Society. And we unde 
this “organic” building or construction 
ented and bound together by the 


ived 
ioty 
initia- 
| Powerful] 
stand that 
may be con. 
Love of Humanity 

Which does not ¢ we 


For all science and all art . 

this Love are vain things. Ber vie™ 

(Translated by Cyrus Field Willard, Sp. 

the Philalethes Society, San Diego Californi oe of 
ues fornia, 


April, 1936 | 
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APRIL ANNIVERSARIES 

David Sholtz, governor of Florida, 
was raised in Wooster Lodge No. 79 
on April 8, 1914, while in Yale. He de- 
mitted Mareh 17, 1915, 

Henry VII, King of England, who 
in 1502 presided as Grand Master at 
a Lodge held in his palace, died at 
London, in April, 1509. 

Edward Gibbon, author of Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
member of Lodge of Friendship No. 6, 
London, was born at Putney, Eng., 
April 27, 1737. 

Oliver Ellsworth, 3rd U. S. Chief 
Justice (1796-99) and later U. S. min- 
ister to France, was a charter member 
of St. John’s Lodge, Princeton, N. J. 
He was born at Windsor, Conn., April 
29, 17 

James Buchanan, 15th U. S. Presi- 
dent and a member of Lodge No. 43, 
Lancaster, Pa., was born near Mercers- 
burg, Pa., April 23, 1791. 

David Wallace, Governor of Indi- 
ana (1837-40) and later member of 
Congress from that state, was born 
near Lewistown, Pa., April 4. 1799. He 
frequently delivered addresses at the 
annual sessions of the Grand Lodge 
of Indiana, 

George Clinton, 4th U.S, Vice Pres- 
ident, Governor of New York State for 
many years, and a member of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, died at Washington, 
D, C., April 20, 1812. 

Gen. Benjamin C. Howard, 15th 
Grand Master of Maryland (1824-41) 
and reporter of the U. S$. Supreme 
Court for 20 years, became a member 
of Cassia Lodge No. 45, Baltimore, in 
April 1813. 

Gen Sam. Houston, Ist President of 
the Republic of Texas, Ist U.S. Sena- 
tor from that state, and later Gover 
nor, was initiated as a Mason in Cum- 
berland Lodge No. 8. Nashville, Tenn. 
April 19, 1817. 

Isaiah Thomas. Grand Master of 
Massachusetts (1803-5; 1809) and 
Grand High Priest. R.A.M., of Massa- 
chusetts (1807-09), was a Revolution- 
ary patriot, printer and publisher. His 
death occurred at Worcester, Mass.. 
April 4. 1831. 

Shadrach Bond. Ist) Governor of 
Illinois (1818-22) and Ist Grand Mas 
ter of the Ist Grand Lodge of that state 
(1821), died at Kaskaska, HL. April 


12, 1832. Frederick Auguste Bartholdi, 
famous sculptor who designed the Stat- 
ue of Liberty fifty ye: go, was born 
at Colmar, Als France, April 2, 
1834, and was initiated in Lodge “Al- 
sace-Lorraine,”’ Paris, in 1875. 

Rear Admiral George W. Baird, 33°, 
Grand Master of the District of Co- 
lumbia (1896), was born in the capital 
city, April 22, 1843. 

Gen. Morgan Lewis, Chief Marshal 
of the inauguration ceremonies of 
George Washington, was Governor of 
the State of New York in 1804 and was 
unanimously elected Grand Master of 
that state in 1830, serving until his 
death, April 7, 1844, 

Clarence D, Clark, 33°, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (1895-1917), was 
born at Sandy Creek, Oswego Co., N. 
Y., April 16, 1851. 

Milton S. Latham, Governor of Cali- 
fornia (1860) and later U. S. Senator 
from that state, was elected Inspector 
General in California of the Southern 
Supreme Council, April 4, 1861. 

Edward VIT, King of England, was 
elected, while Prince of Wales, Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, April 28, 1875, and was installed 
at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 

Gen. Joseph Lane, Governor of Ore- 
gon Territory (1849-50) and later U. 
S. Senator from that state, was a mem- 
ber of Center Lodge No, 23, Indian- 
apolis. His death occurred at Roseburg, 
Ore., April 19, 1881. 

Fred C. Schramm, Grand Minister 
of State of the Southern Supreme 
Council (1983-35). received the 82nd 
deoree at Ooden. Utah. April 6, 1889. 

David B. Henderson, Speaker of the 
House of Renresentatives (1899-1903), 
was exalted in Dubuque (Iowa) Chap- 
ter No. 8. R.A.M.. April 29, 1889. 

Robert M. Lafollette. Sr.. U.S. Sen 
ator from Wisconsin (1906-25) and 
pricr to that Governor of the state, be- 


a 


ce; 


came a member of Wisconsin Consis- 
torv. Milwaukee. April 10, 1902. 

Will Rogers. famous comedian, re 
ceived the 32nd Deeree at McAlester. 
Okla. April 16. 1908. 

Leonard Wood. Governor General of 
and prior to that 


the Philippine Islands 


Governor of Cuba, became a Mas 
Mason in Anglo-Saxon Lodee No. 137 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. April 3. 1916. 

George W. Atkinson, Grand Master 


of West Virginia (1876) and subse- 
quently Governor of the state, died at 
Charleston, W. Va., April 4, 1925. 


Living Breruren 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce in the present Cabinet, was born 
near Clio, S. C., April 1, 1867. On 
April 28, 1896, he became a Mason in 
Federal Lodge No. 1, Washington, D. 
C., and on April 2, 1 was made a 
member of Almas Shrine Temple of the 
National Capital, 

Homer S. Cummings, U. S. Attorney 
General in the present Cabinet and a 
member of Hiram Lodge No. 1, New 
Haven, Conn., was born at Chicago, 
April 30, 1870. 

Jonathan M. Davis, former Gover- 
nor of Kansas and a member of Mirza 
Shrine Temple, Pittsburg, Kans., was 
born in’ Franklin Township, Kans.. 
April 26, 1871. 

Bibb Graves, Governor of Alabama. 
was born at Hope Hull, Ala., April 1, 
1873. He is a member of Holbrook 
Consistory, Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank C, Jones, 33°. Past Grand 
Master of Texas and Past Imperial Po- 
tentate of the Mystic Shrine, was born 
at Kingsville, Mo., April 2, 1873. 

Martin E,. Trapp, former Governor 
of Oklahoma and a member of the Scot- 
tish Rite at Guthrie, was born at Rob- 
inson, Kans., April 8, 1877. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. Direc- 
tor of U. S. Veterans’ Administration 
and a member of Temple-Noyes Lodge 
No. 32, Washington. D, C.. was born 
in Salt Lake City. Utah, April 11, 
1879. 

Thomas M. Berry, Governor of 
South Dakota and a member of the 
Scottish Rite at Yankton, was born at 
Paddock, Nebr., April 28, 1879. 

Frank B. Kellogg. Secretary of State 
in the Coolidge Cabinet, was initiated 
in Rochester (Minn.) Lodge No. 21. 
April 12, 1880, being passed, April 19. 
the same year. 

Andrew Russell, Past Grand Mas 
ter of Arkansas and a member of the 
Scottish Rite at Little Rock, was raised 
in Green Forest (Ark.) Lodge No. 404. 
Apri Tt, 1887. 

Robert W. Bingham, U. S. Ambas 
sador to Great Britain. received the 
32nd Deerse at Louisville. Ky.. April 
1G, 1898 


r 
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Qs-ke-non-ton, famous Mohawk In- 
dian baritone, became a Mason in Put- 
nam Lodge No. 338, New York City, 
April 6, 1917, receiving the 32nd De- 
gree at Buffalo, in April, 1923. 

Floyd B. Olson, Governor of Minne- 
sota, received the 32nd Degree at Min- 
neapolis, April 2, 1920. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, 33°, received 
the 32nd Degree at Wheeling, W. Va., 
April 9, 1920. 

Robert Leroy Cochran, Governor of 
Nebraska, received the 32nd Degree at 
Lincoln. Nebr., April 1924, 

The Earl of Harewood, I’'ro Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land. was appointed Senior Grand 
Warden of the Grand Lodge in April, 
1925. On April 22, 1932, he was in- 
stalled Pro Grand Master of Knights 
Templar in England and Wales. 

James V. Allred, Governor of Texas. 
received the 32nd Degree at Dallas, 
April 30, 1926. 

Paschal Ortiz Rubio, former Presi- 
dent of Mexico, received the 33rd De- 
gree at his palace, April 11, 1931. 


OLDEST MASON SUCCUMBS 

Cyrus E. Hull, 105 years of age. 
recegnized as the oldest Mason in the 
World. died recently at his home, 715 
South Bernal street, Los Angeles, as 
the result of injuries received in a fall 
March 25. 

Born in New Lebanon, N. Y., in 
1830, Hull was inducted into Masonry 
as a charter member of Hampton 
Lodge, Hampton, Mass., March 23. 
1853. 

In 1866 he became a chapter mem- 
ber of Lodge No, 504, East St. Louis. 
where he lived nearly fifty years before 
going to Los Angeles in 1905. 

On the last anniversary of his ini- 
tiation as a member of Hampton Lodge 
he received a congratulatory telegram 
from New York officials acknowledging 
him as the oldest Mason. 

He leaves a stepdaughter. Mrs. L. A. 
Jackson, at the Bernal street residence ; 
a granddaughter. Mrs. Ethel Hull 
Finke. of St. Louis; a grandson, Wil- 
liam Hull. of East St. Louis. and two 
great grandsons. 


Masonic funeral services were con- 
ducted from the Little Church ef the 
Flowers, followed by cremation at For- 
est Lawn. . 
MASONIC NOTE 

A rare occurrence took place at John 
I) Spreckels Loder No. 657. San 
Diego. Calif.. on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2b, 1936. when Howard C, Car 
roll, senior warden, and the past mas 
ters of the lodge officiated in conferring 
the 3rd dearee on Leroy Carroll, father 


of the senior warden 


A large number of visiting brethren 
were present, as is usual when a son 
raises his father to the Sublime De- 
gree of a Master Mason, or the reverse, 
when father raises his son. 


HARVEY NEWTON SHEPARD 
Harvey N. Shepard died at his 
home, 228 ‘Townsend Street, Roxbury, 
Sunday, April 12, 1936. He was born 
in Beston July 8, 1848, the son of 
William S. and Eliza (Crowell) Shep- 
ard. He was educated at the Eliot 
Grammar School, Boston; Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham; Harvard Col- 
lege and Law School. After college 
he practised law for 60 years until his 
death. 


Harvey N. SHEPARD 


Brother Shepard filled many impor- 
tint positions in the civic and frater- 
nal life of the community. He was 2 
member of the Common Council of 
Boston 1878. 1879, 1880. its president 
in 1880; Mass. House of Representa- 
tives 1881-1882; First A stant Attor- 
ney General 1883 to 1886 First States 
Forest Commission 1914-305 president 
Civil Service © Commission United 
States and Canada 1916; Forest Com- 
mission of Chamber of Commerce 
United States and Canada in 19163 
Forest Commission of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in 1921 
and president of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and Massachusetts For- 
estry Association. 

His father’s ancestors 
from Beston. England. to Nova Sco- 
tia, and the family came to Boston in 
his early youth. The name of an an- 
eestor. William Shepard, appears in 
the cemetery in the north end of Bes- 
ton. England. His mother’s ancestors 
emigrated with a company of Plymouth 
re ople to Barrington. Nova Scotia. and 
the record of her descent may there be 


emigrated 


seen. 

Masonie Record: He received the 
PA. degree June 24, 1872 in St. Johns 
Lodge, Boston; F.C. degree June 9. 
1873 and M.M. degree October 6. 
i873. becoming junior steward in 


ISTLIS875. senior steward 1876. sen- 
ior deacon 1877-1878, junior warden 
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1879-1880 and Worshipful Master 
1881-1882. In Grand Lodge he held 
the offices of District Deputy Grand 
Master, Deputy Grand Master and 
Most Worshipful Grand Master (Act- 
ing) (1893). He received the Royal 
Arch Degree January 22, 1875 ; St 
John’s R.A. Chapter, at ‘East Bos : 
Offices held in Subordinate or eo 
Chapter were, captain of the Psee 
1877-1878; excellent king 1879-1 os 
High Priest 1882-1883, en 880; 
the Super Excellent Degree sceived 
Council April 11, 1876, in Bact, the 
ton. Other offices held in tae 
or Grand Council were: princi val cate 
ductor, December 12, 1882-1883 son 
uty master, December 9, 
Thrice Illustrious Master, 
1888. 

He received the Order of the T 
July 18, 1883. in Boston Comm 
He was Commander ef St. 
Cemmandery, No. 12 Boston, 
he had transferred in 1908, 

Thus it will be seen th 
Shepard lived a full life, 
high integrity, great ability 
charm, he left a mark upon 
and generation which js unique 
was a classmate (Harvard ie el: 
Bishop William Lawrence wh ny) of 
wise distinguishes his Behera 0 like- 

Funeral services Were hela 
home. 228 Townsend street a 
followed by brief committal ‘ xbury, 
Pine Hill Cemetery, “TV ices in 


3 dep- 
1884-1887. 
February 8, 


emple 
andery, 
Bernard 
to which 


at Brother 
A man of 
and rare 
his day 


S AT CHURCH 
commandery, 


TEMPLAR 
De Molay 


Templars, Boston, attended , Knights 
Easter service at Destiont 4 special 
marching, with the De Mol: Temple, 
its head, from the Masonic 7 band at 
Boylston street, by way of Wonbles 51 
and School streets ashington 


Rev. C. Gordon B 


Townville 


pee Temple Baptist CL 
preachet the sermon, his top; mural 
The Three Degrees of yp, oP being 


f Maste 


tian.” © Chris- 

Eminent Sir Wy, = 
late of De Malay ing ioe 
the 12th chapter of the Fiat — 
Romans. The pastor, in pide to ithe 
his sermon, said that the Ds to 
which the prelate had read enn) from 
of De Molay commandery Age = 
Dr. George Lorimey “af Be tee 
Temple, who w. 
mandery. 

The quartet of the 
“Though I Speak with the Toneu f 
Men and Angels” for the offextes = 
also “Father, Lead Me by the ra, a3 
Harold T. Pearson Was at the ei 
The congregation which included ais 
eral hundred relatives and friends of 
the members of the commandery, ; 


Tremont 


as prelate of the com- 


church sang 


sang 
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“Onward Christian Soldiers,’ the tem- 
plar’s hymn, which was also the princi- 
pal tune played for the march from the 
Masonic ‘femple,” “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name” was also sung for the 
service. 


IN MANILA 

At a meeting of Masons, held in 
Manila, P. I., on November 11, 1935, 
at the instance of Mr. Conrado Benitz, 
Deputy Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the Philippines, a committee 
was appointed to take charge of the 
China ‘'emple fund drive, which is to 
be used in the construction of a temple 
for Amity Lodge No. 106 in Shanghai, 
China. The fund is being made up of 
subscriptions from individual Masons 
and is to be presented as an expression 
of regard and affection from the breth- 
ren in the Philippines for their breth- 
ren in China, who are under the juris- 
diction of the Grand Lodge of the 
Philippines. 

The Grand Master, Samuel R. Haw- 
thorne, stated that the members of 
Amity Lodge No. 106 were amply able 
to build their own temple, but the op- 
portunity was presented to the Philip- 
pine brethren to establish a lasting 
memorial of their fraternal regard for 
their Chinese brethren across the sea. 


ENGLISH MASONS MOURN 

The loyalty of Freemasons to their 
country and their devotion to its in- 
terests are known to all who study the 
history of the Craft. 

It is the custom in England for the 
Masonic bodies there to note officially 
the death of the sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. Accordingly, the 
Duke of Connaught, Sovereign of the 
United Orders in the United Kingdom, 
Most Eminent and Supreme Grand 
Master, of the Great Priory of the 
United Religious and Military Orders 
of the Temple and Hospital and of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, 
Rhodes, and Malta, in England and 
Wales, and the Dependencies thereof, 
issued the following: 

“In consequence of the great na- 
tional loss sustained by the much lam- 
ented death of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George, it is ordered 
that Great Priory and all subordinate 
Preceptories be placed in Masonic 
mourning for the space of three months 
from this date. Done in London, this 
21st day of January, A.L. 5940, ASD: 
1936. A.O. 818, by command, T. G. L. 
Lumley-Smith, Great Vice Chancellor.” 

In this country “the United Reli- 
gious and Military Orders of the Tem- 
ple and Hospital and of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes, and Mal- 
ta” are known as the Knights Templar. 
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EMPHASIZES NOBLER 
CITIZENSHIP 

The Grand Master of Masons of 
Georgia, Abit Nix, urges a more 
marked demonstration of the principles 
of the Fraternity in behalf of a nobler 
citizenship. The various Lodges of the 
state, he explains, are expected to as- 
sume a determined attitude toward the 
many problems with which every in- 
dividual, community, and state in this 
Nation is confronted. 

Recognizing the need for strengthen- 
ing the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the state in approaching any social 
problem, Grand Master Nix bases his 
program on three fundamental duties 
of the individual Mason which he terms 
loyalties: “loyalty to home and family. 
loyalty to the country, and loyalty to 
God.” 

In emphasizing these loyalties he sug- 
gests each Lodge select a speaker who 
will address it occasionaily on such top- 
ics as: (1) Duty of a Mason to his 
child; (2) Duty of a Mason to youth 
generally ; (3) The place of the family 
in the social and economic life of the 
Nation; (4) Duty of a Mason to ob- 
serve the law of the land; (5) Ameri- 
ca's place in the world; (6) Father and 
Son’s night where the problem of the 
boy’s life can be discussed. 

‘Since the Grand Master and _ his 
corps of assistants began their work 
among the members of the Craft, 
Lodges, and the youth of the state, 
satisfactory results have been noted, he 
states. The discussions before the De- 
Molay Chapters, Boy Scouts, high 
schools, and other groups of young 
people place emphasis on the particu- 
lar problems which the young people 
of today are called upon to meet. 


06, SHAVES WITH EYES SHUT 

The oldest inmate of the Masonic 
Home, Stephen W. Leighton, ninety-six, 
shatters custom when he shaves. 

Sticking to the old streight-edge 
or, Leighton, still steady of hand, 
shaves without looking in a mirror, He 
says t has always been his custom when 
shaving to close his eyes and “clip “em 
off.” 

One of the proudest moments of his 
life was when he shook the hand of 
Abraham Lincoln in Philadelphia in 
1864. 

Before his retirement he was a shoe 
worker, He was born in Farmington. 


N. H. 


GRAND MASTER AND SON 

Harry B. Wright, Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge, A.F.&A.M., of Mary- 
land and present Grand Commander 
of the Grand Commandery of Knights 
Templar of that state, conferred the 
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Sublime Degree of Master Mason on 
his son, Mr. Harry B. Wright, Jr., on 
the evening of April 3, 1936, at Easton, 
Md. 

Many distinguished Masons from 
yarious parts of the state were present 
at this event, unique in the annals of 
Maryland Masonry, among whom were 
the Mayor, of Baltimore, Hon. Howard 
W. Jackson, and Mr. Gustay A. Eitel, 
Grand Secretary, Grand Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons of Maryland. 


P.G.M,. ON COMMUNISM 

Robert S. Regar, junior past grand 
master of the Grand Lodge, F.A.A.M.. 
of the District of Columbia, made the 
follewing observation at the annual 
cemmunication or that Grand Lodge 
concerning the subversive activities so 
prevalent in this country. 

“Communism and other subversive 
influences have seized upon the oppor- 
tunity which the naturally low morale 
of unempleyed people always presents 
to exploit their dangerous doctrine and 
arouse unrest and a spirit of revolt. I 
thank the Divine Providence that Free- 
masons have never presented a fertile 
field for the planting of such seeds of 
discord. It could not be otherwise, for 
Cemmunism is the deadly and horrible 
opposite of everything for which our 
Fraternity stands. I am a firm believer 
in the policy that advocates the strict 
adherence of Masons to true Masonic 
purposes and aims, but I am just as 
firmly convinced that we should take 
the lead in opposing this monster of 
atheism, destroyer of the home, des- 
troyer of the right of private property. 
destroyer of the Masonic principle of 
the right of an individual to work and 
receive wages. Communism, like des- 
potism and dictatorship, is basically 
inconsistent with the Masonic doctrine 
of free thought, free speech, free gov- 
ernment. They cannot exist side by 
side.” 

Many Grand Masters and other 
prominent Masons have recently com- 
mented upon the communistic move- 
ment in this county 


TO BE MARRIED 

G. A. Charter Heslep, editor of the 
Scortish Rrre News Bureav during 
the year 1925, is to be married to Miss 
Margaret Smith, member of Yakima 
(Wash.) Valley Junior College faculty. 
The wedding will take place in Wash- 
ington State some time during the 
menth of July, 1936, After a honey- 
moon at an Atlantic ashore resort. 
the couple will make their home in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Heslep received his B.A. degree 
from Richmond (Va.) Coll and fin- 
ished his education at George Wash- 
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ington University while acting as editor 
of the News Bureau and associate edi- 
tor of The New Age. He has been con- 
nected with the JVashington Daily 
News in various editorial capacities 
since 1929. 

Miss Smith received her M. A. de- 
gree from Oregon University in 1928, 
and later studied at the Londen School 
of Economics, London, Eng. 

Mr. Heslep is a member of Glen 
Allen (Va.) Lodge No. 131, and Liber- 
tas Lodge of Perfection, Scottish Rite, 
of Richmond, Va. 


KING TO BE PATRON 
OF MASONRY 

It has been officially announced that 
Albert, Duke of York, will become 
Grand Master Mason of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. King Edward VIII, 
who before the death of his father had 
consented to assume that office, will 
instead become the Grand Patron of 
Scottish Freemasonry, thus following 
the precedent set by his grandfather, 
King Edward VII. 

An elaborate program planned by 
the Grand Lodge in ‘bration of its 
bicentennial anniversary will last more 
than a week. The present Grand Mas- 
ter, Sir Ian Colquhoun, will install the 
Duke of York on St. Andrew's Day. 
November 30, 1936. Following these 
ceremonies, there will be a formal ban- 
quet in Edinburgh Castle. 

The bicentennial celebration will 
attract a large number of Masons 
from outside of Scotland, including a 
number of prominent members of the 
Fraternity from the United States. 


DEAN OF GRAND SECRETARIES 

The Grand Lodge of New Mexico 
recently placed a bronze bust of Mr. 
Alpheus A. Keen, Grand Secretary of 
that Body for over fifty years. in the 
Grand Lodge Temple at Santa Fe in 
appreciation of his loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Craft. He is now Dean of 
the Grand Lodge Secretaries. 

Mr. Fay Hempstead, Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas 
and Poet Laureate of Freemasonry, 
held that distinction until his death, 
April 24, 1984, 

Another Grand Secretary with a 
long, continuous service record is Mr. 
George Atwood 


Pettigrew. who has 
served the Grand Lodge of South Da 


kota for forty-seven years. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF MASONS 

Messrs. David M. Ash and Arthur 
James walked thirty miles from Conas 
MceCaysville. Ga., 
sleet. snow, rain. and hail, over three 


suuga to through 


mountains, to receive the Degrees in 
Summit Council No. 19. Royal and 
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Select Masters. The trek was made on 
December 28, 1935, during one of the 
worst blizzards that ever occurred in 
the South. They experienced ditticulty 
on their return the next morning over 
the same route. 

Mr. Wiiliam J. Penn, Grand Re- 
corder, who presided and conferred the 
Degrees, and Mr. Frank F. Baker 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodg' 
who accompanied him, returned to Ma- 
con, Ga., the following mowning ov 
hazardous, icy 1cads. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
GRAND MASTER HONORED 
Walter H. Steffey, Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of Wash- 
ington, was received with honors, April 
13, 1936, at a meeting of Washington 
Consistory, A.WA.S.R., at the Scottish 
Rite Temple in Seattle. The honor 
accorded Mr. Stetfey is in accordance 
with an ancient Scottish Rite custom, 
and follows a provision of the rituals 
of the Supreme Council directing that 
a Grand Master in office shall be re- 
ceived with honors. Such recognition is 
accorded even in the Supreme Council 


sessions. 


CELEBRATES BICENTENARY 
Angel Lodge No. 51, founded at the 
> Cups, Inn, Colchester, Province 

x, Eng., November 25, 1735; 
celebrated its bicentenary on November 
25, 1935, in the presence of a distin- 
guished assembly. 

During its long history of 200 y 
the Lodge has had only three meetit 
places, but it existed for 122) years 
before the question of building its own 
Temple was even discussed, and it wis 
not until forty-four years later, or in 
1901, that the proposal to construct its 
own quarters was finally realized. 

The founders of Angel Lodge No. 51 
were: Messrs. Abia Hutchinson, Mas- 
ter; John Walker, Senior Warden; 
John Godfrey, Junior Warden; ‘Thomas 
Spark Seaman; W. Stubbing. and W. 
T. Brand. The minutes of the Lodge 
shew that it was visited by the Grand 
Master, Earl Loudoin, on April 22. 
1736, and by the Grand Master, Lord 
Carysfort, June 24, 17 

The present Master is Mr. John R. 
Cheese. Mr. T. J. Ralling holds the 
Ledge’s record for continuous service 
as Secretary for fifty-four years, and 
Mr. William Bailey, forty-one years 
as its ‘Pyler, 


1 MASONIC BEQUE 

Mr. Oliver Moore Bennett. English 
Mason, who died on the 24th of July. 
1935 left by his will £600 in trust to 
the Past Masters of Hartington Lodge 
No. 1085, Derby, for Masonic charity. 
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The gross value of his estate, £8,065, 
with a net personality of 4 41, was 
left in trust to his wife for life, and 
then to the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Derbyshire for Masonic charities. 
ne ey 
ABRAHAM ULYSS THOMAS 
Abraham Ulysses Thoma 33° 
prominent in the business, civic, ; f 
Masonic affairs of his ' ae 


awa . eg 
in his 


state, pas 
suddenly March 30, 1936 
home city in McAlester, Okla. , 
Born on a farm near Franklin Gpov 
Lee County, IL, on Weekes erate 
Mr. Themas received his education .. 
the public schools of that place and a 
the Illinois State Normal School Ee 
lived for a time in Texas, where he Ww: - 
engaged in banking. Locating in Me. 
Alester in 1902, he organized ‘the 
American National Bank of that His 
and served as its cashier for fifteen 
years. since which time he had oe 
dealing in oil royalties and leases = 
Mr. Thomas was made a Master Ma 

sen in Vernon (Texas ) Lodge No ¢ : 
April 16, 1892. Prominent in the 'y 

Rite, Mr. Thomas served in a nur a 
of official capacities jn that Rite “he 
coming Eminent Commander Dae 


McAlest Commandery No, 6 rel an 
He received the Scottish Rite : 


grees from the Fourth to the 'T] De- 
second, inclusive, in 190-4, and wi urty- 
of the founders of Indian ise 


: Consistory 
of McAlester, He served iis is Mock 
S Master 


for twenty-one years, E]eote ae 
Commander of the eae. Knight 
the October Session of the Se at 
Council in 1907, Mr, Thomas Prem 
the ‘Thirty-third Degree eit 
years later. In) 1926, followi 
death of Mr. James Craio ving the 
General in Oklahoma of tie eer 
Supreme Council, he wag ‘ outhern 
Deputy in that state of fhe Boe 
Supreme Council, On October oe 
he was made an Active 
Supreme Council, and On October 26 
26, 


1935, he was appointed Gr 
ard Bearer, mand Stand- 


iy two 


22, 1927 


Member of the 


At the time of his death, Mr 
represented the Supreme 1 
The Netherlands near 
Supreme Council, 


Thomas 
Council of 
the Southern 


PRESENTS CHECK 
TO UNIVERSITY 

At a luncheon on Mareh ae 
Mr. Melville D, Henses, chairman ct 
the Educational Foundation of the Na- 
tional Teague of Masonic Clubs. ; 
sented Dr, Clovd Heek Marvin, pores 
dent of the Washington 
University. a check for #7.000. This 
amount has been contributed 


pre- 


Georgy 


annually 
: : Years for the 
maintenance of two chairs of 
Service Instruction in’ the 


during the past several 


Foreign 
School of 
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Government at the university. The 
league sponsors an annual cherry blos- 
som sale to raise funds for the gift. 

Mrs. Charter S. Baker, president of 
the General Alumni Association, pre- 
sided over the luncheon meeting on the 
twenty-first, which was attended by 
three former presidents of the National 
League of Masonic Clubs—Messrs. 
Lynn H. Troutmann, Melville D, Hen- 
sey, and Major Cheney Bertholf. 

The guests of honor were Secretary 
of War and Mrs. Dern and President 
and Mrs. Marvin. Other guests in- 
cluded several members of the Board 
of Trustees of the university and heads 
of schools and associations connected 
with the university. 

Seeretary Dern, the principal speak- 
er, told of his recent visit to the Philip- 
pines and of the inauguration of the 
new government there. He called atten- 
tion to the goed will with which the 
new government was launched, stating 
that most nations are born in blood- 
shed. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON 
TO FLOURISH AGAIN 
ON THEIR NATIVE HILLS 

The British Director of Agriculture 
and Forestry in Palestine has inaugu- 
rated a five-year plan to restore the 
famous forest of Lebanon where grew 
that species of cedar so well known to 
Bible readers and so popular with the 
Masonic Fraternity. Only a few  scat- 
tered clusters of these precious cedars 
were to be found in the Lebanon moun- 
tain range when the present undertak- 
ing was launched. Less than a dozen of 
the very oldest trunks which are still 
standing are believed to be of the par- 
ent species used in building Solomon's 
Temple,’ “an house for the Name of 
the Lord.” 

The significance of reforesting the 
hills, denuded of their beautiful cedars, 
will be emphasized by appropriate 
ceremonies in which the local inhabi- 
tants and officials of the government 
will take part. The British Govern- 
ment proposes to expend about £8,000 
annually in this reforesting plan. 


Six small] slabs of the genuine Cedar 
of Lebanon were procured in the Near 


Kast in 1932 by the Scottish Rite 
Temple authorities at Louisville, Ky.. 
but only after several years’ quest. 

When an English official, a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Masonic Lodge of 
England, was asked about the possi- 
bility of obtaining some of the greatly 
desired Cedar of Lebanon by Mr. Axel 
H. Oxholm, of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, his answer was: 

“Tf we European lumbermen have 
not been able to secure the Cedar of 


Lebanon for our own lodges, how do 
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you expect to meet with better luck? 
ihe whole matter is preposterous, and 
you might as well give up and go 
home.” 

However, a French official suggested 
to Mr. Oxholm that he might be able 
to obtain small pieces ot Cedar ot 
Lebanon which were relies taken from 
old buildings in Syria. 

With this clue he wrote to the Ameri- 
can Consul, Gen. H. S$. Goold, in Bei- 
rut, Syria, to make inquiry in the mat- 
ter. After some time had elapsed, that 
Consul wrote that his dragoman had 
learned that a French officer stationed 
in Syria during the World War had 
stored, somewhere in the city, six small 
planks of Cedar of Lebanon which had 
not been claimed, due to the officer's 
death in the World War. 

The wood was finally located. With 
permission of the Syrian Government, 
an end of each of the six planks was 
cut off and sent to our Government's 
wood technologists in Washington for 


their microscopic examination. 

The wood proved to be the much 
coveted, genuine Cedar of Lebanon, It 
was purchased, stamped with the con- 
sular seal on each plank, crated and 

a, to Louis- 


shipped from Beirut, Sy 
ville, Ky. 

The slabs were made into veneering 
and placed on the walls of a room in 
the new Scottish Rite Temple at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which was dedicated, Feb- 
ruary +, 1933, to John H. Cowles 7 
Grand Commander of the Southern 
Supreme Council, and Inspector Gen- 
eral in Kentucky; and the late Mr. 
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Frederick W. Hardwick, Past Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Ken- 
,, and then Secretary of the Grand 
and Deputy in the Valley of 
Louisville for the Inspector General. 


MASONIC LODGE 
OF BELFAST IRELAND 

Press Masonic Lodge No. 432 ‘‘of 
the Ancient Fraternity of Free and 
Accepted Masons, Irish Constitution,” 
held its Annual Installation Dinner at 
the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, Jan- 
uary 18, 1936. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, retiring Master 
of the Lodge, presided. Mr. John 
Caughey was installed Master for the 
ensuing year, and Mes Thomas 
McMullan, Jr., and Robert Macrory 
were installed Senior and Junior War- 
dens, respectively. 

The newly installed Master made the 
following pertinent statement, among 
others, in the dinner program: 

“Masonry does not need more and 
better machinery for operation; neither 
does it require expression or more pol- 
ished conception as part of its program, 
All desired is that those who have taken 
solemn obligations should remember 
their pledges, give loyal service to the 
Craft, and thus prove that Masonry 
is not an archaic ideal but a living. 
rich-blooded reality. * * * Ours is a 
human aid of the strong for the weak, 
of brotherhood and friendship for those 
whose pathway is boulder-strewn and 
hard. It is for us to decide the part 
we shall play in the humanitarian ser- 
vice Masonry still offers to the world.” 


DISTINCTIVE 


made by hand crafters. 


SUIT LENGTHS 


Orel 


15 Pinckney Street 


For Discriminating Men 


Get away from the ordinary .. . 
and hand-made IRISH TWEEDS give character and 
quality to the man who wears them. Unique, exclusive 
patterns you'll find nowhere else — there's 
quite like them. Carefully chosen by a discerning buyer 


right in County Wicklow where these lovely tweeds are 


RUGS 


distinctive products 


WEAR 


AVOCA WOOLENS 


nothing 


ROBES 


and other 


[os 


Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette 2873 
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All Sorts 
HAS A FULL LINE 


Panhandler—Say, old man, kin you 


help a brother Mason, Odd Fellow, 


Elk, Moose, Owl, Forester or Labor 
Unionist, 
Man—lI don’t belong to any of them. 
Panhandler—Ah, then, kin you help 


a fellow Methodist, Roman Catholic. 
Baptist or 


Episcopalian, 
Quaker? 

Old Man—I don’t belong to any of 
them, either. 

Panhandler—Ah, then, shake hands, 
partner, and 
uplifter, brain-truster, and 
gler in distress. 


Disciple, 


Laughter is life’s cheapest luxury. 


Free speech is often worth no more 
than it costs. 


The powerful man is least secure. 
because he makes so many enemies. 


Nothing annoys a civilized nation so 
much as a primitive people trying to 
become a civilized nation. 


The most tragic failure of civiliza- 
tion is the nation which must build 
battleships to find work for its people 
to do. 


In the current campaign a conse 
tive is a man who stands on the Consti 


tution, a radical is one who jumps on 
it. 


The surgeon's slogan—‘Cut it Out.” 


Happiness can't be 
wage scale. 


weighed on a 


Those who climb highest on the lad- 
der of success ra 


ly know where they 
are going when they take the first step. 


“CHATS” 


With Fraternity Secretaries and others 


Are you satisfied with your present 
RECORD—Cash and Members Register? 


Our Treasurer, George E. Damon, is an accountant 
ot long experience and as Secretary and Treasurer 
of a number of organizations he has desi 

eral labor saving books whieh can be w 1 
mall or large membership We will be ghid to 
send you sample sheets, with prices, upon request, 
or he will he pleased to talk with you at our store 
tnd ive YOu any information you may desire 


DAMON’S 


AT SEVEN PEMBERTON SQUARE 


THE BEACON HILL STATIONERS OF BOSTON 
Over 65 Years On Beacon Hill 


ist a fellow socialist, 
boondog- 
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Judging by the Townsend plan and 
other easy-money arguments, the way 
to the American’s heart must be 
through his pocket. 


The rights and liberties of the Amer- 
ican people are supposed to be pro- 
tected by checks and balances in the 
Federal Government. But in these days 
of governmental extravagance there are 
so many checks that there aren’t any 
balances. 


APPRECIATION 
The following excerpt from a letter from 
one of the most distinguished Masons in 
Massachusetts, a man who has been com- 
mander-in-chief of Massachusetts Consistory 
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A.A.S.R. and as well rendered yeoman serv- 
ice in other fields of Freemasonry, warms 
the cockles of the editor's heart: 

Feb. 19, 1936. 

“As one who has given many years to 
Freemasonry I wish to congratuiate you 
on the valuable contribution the New 
EncLtanp Craftsman is to the Craft, and 
what a pleasure it is for me to enclose 
my check for subscription. 

(Signed) .. 


CHA. 9874 or 1553 Fire Proof Storage 


M. T. DONOHUE 
Furniture and Piano Mover 
Goods Crated and Shipped 

We go everywhere and anywhere 


94 WARREN ST., CHARLESTOWN 
14 Monument Sq. 


The A 


it then insures the Insurance by omitting the cancella- 


policy not only promises service. hut makes the promise 
without mental reservations (without any clause per- 
mitting cancellation at will), and with the expectation 
of standing by and paying claims when the service is 
most needed. namely, when the insured’s health breaks 


so that he would be uninsurable elsewhere. 


° 


The Massachusetts Protective 


Association, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


M. MORSE 


We Stand By 


Massachusetts Protective policies are non-cancellable. 
ciation not only insures the policyholder, but 


| tion clause. Thus the policyholder owns his policy. He 


can keep it merely by paying premiums on it. He can 
give it up at will, but no one can take it from him. The 


° 


H. L. IMHOP, General Agents 
1237 Little Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


| ‘EXPERT MOUNTING 


| Most Completely Equipped Shop in New England for 


General Finishing for Printers and Lithographers 


CARDBOARD EASELS—to make your display 
cards stand up properly. 
sired. 
stitching, collating, indexing, etc. 
experience in handling work of this nature qualifies 
us to handle your work satisfactorily 
convince 
to conform with the times. 


MATHESON & HIGGINS CO., Ine. 
15 EAST STREET, Opposite the South Station, BOSTON 
Tel. Hancock 2853-5563-5564 


Attached or not, as de- 
Steel rule dies, die cutting, punching, wire 
Our 87 years’ 


A trial will 
Quality and Service unsurpassed. Prices 
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PROPOSED SURPLUS TAX 

WOULD THREATEN 
MARGIN OF SAFETY 
The proposed tax on future undi- 
vided profits, as outlined by the press, 
would impose a levy up to #2.5% 
undistributed corporate net incomes 
above $10,000 and up to 29.7% _be- 

low that amount. 


This measure is unsound in principle 
and unfair in practice. It favors strong 
corporations, penalizes the young and 
the weak concerns and may seriously 
undermine our whole economic system. 

A few large corporations with ample 
accumulations of reserves may, under 
this proposal, be required to pay only 
a small tax or none at all. The majority 
of concerns, however. are not so for- 
tunately situated. Many of them are 
under-capitalized because their capital 
has been seriously depleted after six 
years of depression. any of these con- 
cerns have loans of long standing which 
are gradually being liquidated out of 
earnings. In some cases there is a defi- 
nite commitment to the creditors that 
dividends will not be paid until the en- 
tire debt is retired. Some have a bonded 
debt where the indenture stipulates that 
specified payments for the gradual 
liquidation of the obligation must be 
veriodically set aside ont of earnings. 
To inflict a heavy penalty upon a con- 
cern for the payment of its debts 
according to the terms of its contract 
or at the expense of needed capital is 
not only contrary to sound financial 
policies but imposes a harsh and unfair 
burden upon a firm that may be getting 
back on its feet. 

Such a tas proposed 
would be a constant threat to the sol- 
vency of many corvorations. Farnings 
of most companies fluctuate widely over 


measure as 


a period and even from year to year. 
By being coerced through penalty into 
distributing the bulk of earnings in 
good times, many cencerns would find 


. nothing more 
appropriate than 


Houghton Gorney 


| flowers 


as the expression of 


| your thoughtfulness 
| . on all occasions 


HOUGHTON GORNEY 


Flower Shop 
At the Park St. Church — Boston 
Phone LAF. 6430 
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themselves embarrassed in a period of 
depression and compelled to borrow in 
order to maintain their working capital. 
But then their credit might be seriously 
impaired because of their strained 
position. 

The proposed tax is unsound in prin- 
ciple in that it imposes a penalty on 
vital reserves. Over-tapping a maple 
tree results in sapping its strength 
and if this process is continued, the tree 
eventually dies. This same principle 
applies to the taxing of surplus which 
is the reserve strength of the eco- 
nomic tree. 

To change the simile, when a ship is 
constructed for ocean travel, no de- 
signer would plan it on the sole basis 
of fair weather conditions. On the con- 
trary, it is designed to weather the 
most severe storms. The government 
imposes rigid requirements for life 
boats and other safety devices. Busi- 
ness concerns need similar safeguards. 
It is unwise, therefore, for a govern- 
ment by means of punitive taxes to 
weaken the structure and strip the re- 
serves that are “life boats” during 
periodic depressions and in unforeseen 
contingencies, such as the current de- 
vastating floods. Instead of pressing 
business concerns to establish them- 
selves on a fair weather basis, the 
government might better insist upon 
adequate reserves as a protection to 
workers, to stockholders, and for the 
general welfare in periods of stress. 
The Federal government has had defi- 
cits for six consecutive years. with the 
debt daily mounting until by the end 
of the next fiseal year, it may approxi- 
mate $35,000.000,000. No one knows 
what the debt capacity of the country 
may be but, unless a miracle happens. 
the prespects are that in the next de- 
pression the government wil] not be in 
as good a financial position to meet 
emergency demands as it has been dur- 
ing the past six years, and tax revenues 
frem corporations based upon this pro- 
measure would surely slump. 
Therefore it would seem prudent to 
allow business enterprise to be well 
fortified by reserves instead of being 
stripped of them. 


pesed 


Before passing this untried measure 
the important part played by the cumu- 
Istive surpluses of business enterprise 
during this depression should be con- 
sidered. According to a study made by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the amount of income paid out 
by business enterprises during the per- 
iod 1930 to 1934 exceeded income pro- 
duced by more than $26.000,000,000. 
This represented a drain upon reserves 
and was used to meet payrolls, interest 
and dividend payments, absorb losses. 


a 
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Motorola 


Super Power 


AUTO RADIO 


No Spark Plug Suppressors 
To Match All Cars 
Motorola’s newly engineered ex- 
clusive device, the Magic Elimin- 
ode, insures full ignition and motor 
efficiency with no_ interference. 
Engine noises are completely fil- 
tered out, permitting clear, home- 

like radio reception. 

AUTO RADIO SUPER SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILE ROW, BOSTON 
834 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


A. E. HAID, E.E. LON. 4676 


CLEANSING 


HAND LAUNDRY 


15-17 ELMER STREET 
Campripce, Mass. 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


eG 


DYEING 
QUALITY 


Move to the 


BEACON CHAMBERS 


19 MYRTLE ST., Beacon Hill 
400 ROOMS FOR MEN 
Well heated; well cared for. Conven- 
ient location Shower baths. Large 
lounge and public rooms. Rates $5.00 
—$8.00 per week. $1.00 and $1.50 
per day. 


Living In Boston? 


ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS 
Established since 1870 


334 WASHINGTON ST. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Telephone 
Beacon 6111 


Henry F. Bryant & Son 


PACKERS & MOVERS. 


HOSTON 


48 BROMFIELD ST. — HANcock 8000 
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and other items. Because of these sur- 
pluses many thousands of firms, al- 
though operating at a loss, were able 
to keep plants running and provide 
employment for millions of workers 
during the depression period. If this 
cushion is removed or seriously de- 
pleted an overwhelming burden of re- 
lief might well be thrown upon the 
government—Federal, state and local 
—in case of a future depression. 

This proposed tax would be untimely 
as it would retard recovery now under 
way. The corporations, because of the 
penalty involved, would be inclined to 
pay dividends out of surplus earnings 
instead of using them to buy equip- 
ment, make necessary repairs and ex- 
pansions, which would contribute large- 
ly to the revival of the durable goods 
industries and reduce unemployment in 
those important lines. 

A tax on surplus would penalize 
progress. Without the accumulated sur- 
pluses it would not have been possible 
to have mass production with the resul- 
tant lower costs passed on to the con- 
sumer. The relatively high standards 
of living in the United States were in 
a large measure made possible by the 
pleughing back of earnings into prop- 
erty. 

The question as to the amount of 
dividends that can be properly distri- 
buted varies by companies as well as 
by industries and is a matter that can 
only be determined by the board of 
directors of each concern based upon 
knowledge of local conditions and upon 
experience, No blanket rule can be laid 
down by governmental edict that could 
pessibly be appropriate for all com- 
panies. 

The New York Times 


editorially as follows: 


sums it up 


“The effect of such a tax must be to 
encourage improvidence and instability, 
to prevent the building up of the sur- 
pluses necessary to sustain purchasing 
power through wages and dividends in 
had years, to force more corporations 
into bankruptey in bad “a 
The evils of this tax cannot be ¢ 
by ‘amendments’ designed to 
these evils at the particular points 
where they are The best 
amendment of the tax would be its 


those 


lessen 


most obvious. 


abandonment.” 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 
INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required 
Just attach 'em to the tub 
All brass, Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
LIGHTING SUPPLY CO. 
Established 1910 
141-147 Portland St., Bostor 
At the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 
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Classified Business Directory 


w Recommended Firms 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH 


ONE USED ADDRESSOGRAPH MACHINE, suitable 
for lodge list. Power driven, for three line plate. 
Has been doing very satisfactory work. $15.00 
as is and where is. Apply 27 Beach St., Boston 
—up one flight. 


AUTOMOBILES 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenu2, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLinjton 5102. 


BARBER 


BARGER SHOP. John Frizone. Dorchester, Mass. 
539 Coiumbia Rd. Gen. 8417. We specialize in 
children’s haircutting and ladies’ bobbing. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


MEND-O-WEAVE CO.  Invisibe Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE. 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
home. Herman Siegrist, Technology Chambers, 
Boston. Phone KENmore 8800. 


BEACON HILL 


MOVERS 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 
Boston, Luncheon 
Dorothy Johnson. 


26 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M 
Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 
fHE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc, Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry in stock 


Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


CIGARS 


————— 


MOVERS — STORAGE. J. J. MARTIN, Inc, “The 
Best Service Costs You No More."’ Competent 
Workmen—Adequate Insurance. 361 Belgrade 
Ave., Boston. .PAR. 0180. 


OPTOMETRIST 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist. 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe. 93 MIk St., Boston. 

———— ee 


DEAF 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., 80 Boylston St., Suite 
1139, Boston, The Featherlite Gem fits snugly in 
the ear. Free demonstration. “The Perfect Ear 
Phone.” Free test. Write for booklet M. 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO., INC Makers of the World's 
greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
St., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ENVELOPES 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—Individual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
A.e., Boston. Tel. KENmore 9656. 


SCHOOLS 


STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St., Brookline. Phone ASPinwall 7717. 

—ooo>>>leeeee_e_ee 

SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO HANeoek 
2555.. Est. 1910. Factory method. Shoes made 
to order. Shoes dyed any color. Aifredo Creati, 
Mgr. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 


GENERAL ENVELOPF COMPANY, 100 Summer 
St., Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Large Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 

—_ 


FENCES 


SFCURITY FENCE CO.. 22 Kent St. Somerville 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cvre'one Copner Bearing Steel 
Fenre A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


eee 


FURNITURE 


LUXOR SWEETS. PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co.. 235A Elm St., Davis 
Square, Somerville, Mass. 


TIRES, ACCESSORIES, ETC. 


BAY STATE TIRE CO.. 323 Columbus Ave.. Bos 


ton, Mass. KEN. 8850. Martin Custom Buil’ 
Tires. Oil & Accessories. Radios & Batterie 
R. E. Roeder. 

TRUCKING 


TORREY FURNITURE CO.. Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston. Mass. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing, Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32. 


A. MORTON CO., Inc. General, Local and Long 
Distance Trucking; Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
For service call HANcock 2918. 26 Harrison 
Ave. Ext., Boston. John P. Davidson, Jr., Mgr. 
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WANTED 


Live, energetic, ambitious young men 
to sell Life Insurance. 


Excellent opportunity. Instruction fur- 
nished free. Previous experience not 
necessary for success. 


CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, Gen’l Agent 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 
100 Mitk Street, Boston 


DP Aoobocdecbeceteatenteefeedecdocdocdecdoedecdoodoedeshecfoedeebeebendeeete-d 


W. Davidson 


Practical Furrier 


Formerly with 
MARTIN BATES & SONS 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
AND RE-DYED 
SEAL AND PersiAN MapE OvER 


FOUR REASONS | 
WHY YOU SHOULD 
PATRONIZE 


ALPINVS | 


1. Finest of 
liqueurs. 


footer 


imported 


ssfeefoote 
eeieds 


2 
% 


elesdeeeodeedecbordecdentecteeteedoobeefoedoobeedoedeelsclootenfoefeetecfor 


2. Swifts Premium prod- Telephones: Hubbard 4288 Re to Latest FasHIONS 
ucts used exclusively. Hancock 6200 z CHAUFFEUR FuR Coats 
3. Bill Carrington’s syn- ed z REPAIRED AND RELINED 
copation. e Raw Furs Boucst + 
4. Prices on the “square.” WE are asking YOU to try US - Fur saaieee” sani TO ORDER £ 
| + a 
COM onwealth 5730 for t 495 TREMONTSTREET 7 
792 Bracon Str. - - - Boston STEAMSHIP SUPPLIES £ BOSTON + 
MARINE HARDWARE * Ba 


laclorfoclorlocloeieciecloriocfoeleeioolooloclocieoloolooberfeooodoborferootoete 


SMALL BOAT ACCESSORIES 


JAMES BLISS & CO., Inc. 


Established 1832 


Owned and operated by 
MARION L. DECROW 
Daughter of the late Israel E. Decrow 


220 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Seiler’s Delightful Dining 


1812 HOUSE 
Framingham Centre 


1775 HOUSE 


MASONIC JEWELS 
CHARMS, RINGS, PINS np 
BUTTONS 


Special orders executed under our 
personal supervision 


Route 9 
Lexington Route 2 


TEN ACRES 
| and 


Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds and Precious LAFayette 4141-4142 0 RECREATION GROUNDS 
Stones. Rurchased, For Cash. Outings @ Baseball @ Swimming 
e@ ———vooooweaeo— Wayland Route 20 
: fs : Stop RESTAURANT 
Frederick T. Widmer i - c Baldness! Wellesley Square Wellesley 
JEWELER f We Grow New 
E 7 2: Hair 5 
31 ve eae 3917 Boston End Dandruff and Falling Hair ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Correspondence: Souetied Examination FREE Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Hours 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Sat. to 6:30 Paper Ruler 
Trabelsie-System 301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
EVERYTHING FOR THE mr ahi ele | Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 
N Y for CRAFT 
FANC WORKERS Since 1816 


Sold by whole or half 
skin, also cut to meas- 
ure. 


LEATHERS We ae Phe MD EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


eee and goat skin, snap 
Send 5 cents fasteners to match 896 BEACON ST. — 1664 BEACON ST. 
in stamps for © Gane eoneie Spies BOSTON BROOKLINE 
SAMPLES Paste, slide fasteners 
e and bag plates. For Dependable service within the means of all 
better selection and 


lowest prices... buy 
from headquarters. 


W. A. HALL & SON 


251 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Kenmore 1310 ASPinwall 3380 


EAST BOSTON 
SAVINGS BANK | 
10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON | 
88 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


OFFICE AND CHAPEL 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 


Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntineron Ave., Boston | 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE WEST SOMERVILLE 
EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


Happy Days Again! 


—because two of the most popular 
Masonic books ever written, have 
been re-published . . . none other 


than our old friends— 


“Lodge in Friendship Village” 


by P. W. George 


“A History of Freemasonry” 


by Haywood and Craig 


Both these books have long been out of print, 
and due to a popular demand the Board of Gen- 
eral Activities is able to present a new edition of 


each. 


“Friendship Village” 


Readers of the New York Masonic Our.ook will recall 
the “Lodge in Friendship Village”’ stories, as well as the book 
Interest in these 


in which form they were later published. 
stories has always been keen, and the demand 
for the book has ever increased. 


You will want to read, and re-read, these 
stories of Masonry with their quaint settings, 
full of Masonic teachings and homely philos- 
ophy ; with their pathos and laughter; stories 
that have gripped the heart strings of the 
Craft. This book is yours—your copy will 
be waiting just as soon as your order is re- 
ceived. 


A HISTORY 


OF 


FREEMASONRY 


aes 8 ee USE THE COUPON ~~7~7~7~~-- 


' (LODGE 
COHISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 


tt 
{Bs 


“A History of Freemasonry” 


Haywood and Craig, to whom the Craft needs no intro- 
duction, are co-authors of that most modern book, “The His- 
tory of Freemasonry.” No finer tribute could be paid to the 
scholarship of these two Brothers that the Craft, by their con- 
tinued demand, has made the reprinting of this book necessary. 
Here one reads a frank, clear record of the life of the Craft, 
devoid of all legends, accurate, written with a graceful and 
effective literary style, always presenting a truthful picture of 
the origin and growth of the Craft. The one authentic 
history of the Craft. 


“The Lodge in Friendship Village” formerly sold for 
$2.00, or $2.20, postpaid, and “A Ilistory of Freemasonry” 
for $3.00, or $3.20, postpaid. Note the greatly reduced 
price of the “B.G.A.” editions: 


PRICES 


“The Lodge in Friendship Village,” $1.50 (or $1.70 postpaid) 
A History of Freemasonry”..........$2.00 (or $2.20 postpaid) 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE TWO 


For a limited time only we will fill orders at $3.50, post- 
paid for the two books when sent to one address. 


BOARD OF GENERAL ACTIVITIES 
Dept.N. F.C. 


71 West 23rd Street New York, N.Y. 


T enclose check (or money crder) for the item as checked: 


N FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE 


The above prices are for U.S.A. only 


Mail to the following: 


$1.70 postpaid 
$2.20 postpaid 


1 THE TWO COMBINED $3.50 postpaid 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


DATE 
LODGE NOsvs:.04 


